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From the Editor 


It's an old American custom to warn unwanted visitors to be out 
of town before nightfall. We want to caution unwary novelists 
about the dangers of being found in Montreal after dusk. What 
happened to Brian Moore and Morley Callaghan on a couple of 
week-ends late in August shouldn’t happen to Thomas B. Costain. 

Montreal, as we all know, is our most cosmopolitan and sophis- 
ticated city, but its sophistication seems to wear thin when out- 
landers write about it. Brian Moore lived and worked in the city 
for eight years, but that didn’t save The Luck of Ginger Coffey 
from the trivial attentions of Montreal’s two English-language daily 
newspapers. The review in the Star by Walter O’Hearn was favour- 
able enough but condescending; the review in the Gazette was 
angry and bitter (and condescending): “The most regrettable effect 
of Britain’s past imperialism . . . is the condition of the modern 
Irish mind’, and it was made all the angrier by the reviewer's 
inability to deny that Mr Moore is a novelist of real talent. 

The cactus that was nettling the Gazette’s reviewer was Brian 
Moore’s unflattering picture of what it is like to work on a Montreal 
newspaper. Mr O’Hearn also had some fatherly advice for the 
novelist on the virtues of the newspaper profession. What no-one 
bothered to mention was that Brian Moore once worked for the 
Montreal Gazette, and that this was the grande dame who found 
herself sitting for her portrait, warts, moustache, and all. 

But if Brian Moore had bad luck in Montreal, Morley Callaghan 
was even unluckier. He has the misfortune to come from Toronto. 
His novel, The Many Colored Coat, had the misfortune to be 
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reviewed three times by Montrealers. The Star wondered why the 
novel had ever been published, and added that this was the second 
time Mr Callaghan had failed to capture the true spirit of the city. 
(The first time was in The Loved and the Lost, probably the most 
subtle and profound novel ever written in this country.) The 
Gazette called The Many Colored Coat ‘a shabby chapter in Cal- 
laghan’s love affair with Montreal’. And in a review of the book 
in the New York Sunday Times, Walter O’Hearn elevated con- 
descension to the status of a way of life. 
O God! O Montreal! 


With this issue we are making a number of changes in the editorial 
board of The Tamarack Review. For four years we have had 
generous assistance from editors outside Toronto, but it has often 
been a frustrating experience for them because geography defeated 
our best efforts to keep in touch with our editorial advisory board. 
Now, as they drop their official connection with the magazine, we 
owe some public gratitude to Alan Crawley, James Reaney, George 
Woodcock, and A. J. M. Smith, and we expect to welcome them 
back as contributors from time to time. 

Millar MacLure, who has been an editor of the magazine from 
the beginning, has resigned to become the new editor of The 
University of Toronto Quarterly. It’s a cliché, but it is also a fact, 
that our loss is very much the Quarterly’s gain. 


We have a new face: the new cover you see on this issue was 
designed by the Toronto artist Theo Dimson. And we have two 
new faces on the editorial board: Patricia Owen, who has written 
for the magazine from time to time, and John Robert Colombo, 
poet, publisher, and book designer. Kildare Dobbs, after a year as 
an advisory editor, returns to take up full editorial duties with the 
magazine once more. 


‘ 
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A Gourdful 
of Glory 


You could walk through the entire market and look at every stall, 
but never would you see calabashes and earthen pots any better 
than those sold by Mammii Ama. She was honest—true as God, 
she really was. You might claim that there were as many honest 
traders in Ghana as there were elephants, and Mammii Ama would 
understand your meaning, and laugh, and agree with you. But she 
would let you know she was the one old cow-elephant that never 
yet died off. 

~ She was a petty trader. A few market women grew rich, and 
became queen mammies, but Mammii Ama was not one of these. 
She got by. She lived. Nobody ever got the better of her, but she 
wasn’t one to cheat her customers. She handled good stock. She 
wasn’t like some of those shifty mammies who bought cheap and 
sold at the regular price the gourd with the faint seam of a crack 
right in the bottom where you wouldn’t notice it until the soup 
began to leak out. She never sold flawed pots and bowls, either, a 
bit damaged in the firing so that they broke if you laughed in the 
same room with them. Such a trick was not Mammii Ama’s way. 
The odd cull, maybe, she would admit. A few could always slip 
into a lot. You know how it is. A trader woman had to live, after 
all. 

The cockerels, piercing the dawn grey with shrill and scarlet 
voices, awoke no earlier than Mammii Ama. Expertly, she bunched 
her fish-patterned cloth around her, bound on a headscarf of green 
and glossy artificial silk, and was ready for the day. She puffed the 
charcoal embers into flame, plonked on the tin kettle, brewed tea 
and ate some cold boiled yam. 
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Comfort was still lying curled-up on the straw mat. One always 
hated to waken a sleeping child. Mammii Ama gently shook her 
grand-daughter, and Comfort sat up, dazed, like a parrot with all 
its feathers ruffled. She was soon dressed: not yet five years old, 
she wore only a shamecloth, a mere flutter of red and beaded rag 
around her middle and between her legs. ‘ 

Then they were off. Wait—a last thought. Did Adua sleep 
peacefully; was she covered? If you sweated, sleeping, you got a 
chill in your belly and you had pain passing water forevermore. 
Quiet as a watch-night, Mammii Ama padded across the hut to the 
iron cot where her snoring daughter lay. Adua was properly 
covered—the blanket was drawn up to her neck, and all you could 
see of her was her head with its wiry hair that she was always 
straightening with hot pull-irons, and her face, breathing softly 
and brown under its matting of white powder from the night before, 
Mammii Ama did not understand why her daughter daubed herself 
with talcum until she looked like a fetish priestess in a funeral 
parade. Many things about Adua were difficult to comprehend. The 
high-heel shoes, for instance, which hurt and were all but im- 
possible to walk on. Teeter this way, lurch that—a fine business. 
The woman’s anklebones would snap one of these days—but try to 
tell her. And the palaver about the name—a lunacy. Adua called 
herself Marcella, and insisted that everyone else do the same. It 
was not like the grand-daughter’s name. Comfort—a decent name. 
A mission name, true, but it had lived here a long time, until it 
seemed to have been African always. But Marcella—who ever 
heard of such a name? Mammii Ama couldn’t bring herself to 
speak it. She called her daughter ‘moon woman’ or ‘choice of 
kings’, and Adua, who was—you had to admit it—very vain, liked 
to hear those names as she preened herself. 

Still, she was a good daughter. She brought home money— 
worked all night for it. A club girl, she was, at the Weekend In 
Wyoming, and Mammii Ama loved her more dearly than life, and 
felt for her a shy and surprised pride, for the daughter was cer- 
tainly a beauty, not a cow-elephant like her mother. 

Mammii Ama looked once more on the powdered and sleeping 
face, then she was gone, shutting quietly behind her the packing- 
case door of the mudbrick shanty. 
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Mammii Ama took the child’s hand while they clambered onto 
the crowded bus. She paid her fare, and the bus, with a rumble like 
the belly of a giant, jolted off down the road and into the city. 

The market was already filling with sellers. The best hunter got 
an early start, Mammii Ama would say. You’d never catch a fat 
cutting-grass by sleeping late. 

As she spread out her wares in front of her stall, Mammii Ama 
sang. She sang in pidgin, so that every passer-by, whatever his 
language, would understand. 


‘Mammii Ama sell all fine pot, 

Oh Oh Mammii Ama. 

She no tief you, she no make palavah, 
Oh Oh Mammii Ama.’ 


And the girl-child, squatting in dust as she arranged just-so the 
stacks of brown earthen bowls, the big-bellied black cooking pots. 
added to the refrain her high and not-quite-true-pitched voice. 


‘Oh Oh Mammii Ama— 


Everywhere there were voices, and sweet singing bodies. Every- 
where the market women’s laughter, coarse and warm as the touch 
of a tongue. It was still early, and the morning cooks had not yet 
arrived to buy vegetables and meat for the Europeans. 

Moki was already perched atop his firewood. He wiped the 
rheum from his eyes with an end of his dirty turban. He was old, 
and his eyes ran mucus, especially in the morning. He was not a 
Muslim, but his nephew, who died of a worm in the guts, had been 
one, so Moki always wore a turban in memory of him. No one 
knew where Moki came from. He didn’t know himself. He knew 
the name of his village, but not the country where it was, and he 
knew the names of his people’s gods. He had come here who-knows 
how long ago, with a Hausa caravan, and had somehow lost the 
trader who hired him to carry headload. Now he sold pieces of 
firewood, which he gathered each evening in the bush. 

‘Morny, Mistah Moki. I greet you!” Mammii Ama called, and 
the old man fake-bowed to her as though she were a queen-mother. 

On the other side, a Hausa man was hanging up his white and 
black wool mats and huge pointed hats and long embroidered robes 
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which only men tall as the Hausas could wear. Sabina the cloth. 
seller snapped at a small boy who pissed beside her stall, complain- 
ing that he was spraying her second-best bolts, draped outside to 
catch the eye. The small boy’s mother threw a coconut husk which 
caught him on the ear, and he ran off, leaking and howling. 

T’reepenny, who looked more ancient than the gods, creaked 
and trembled up to Mammii Ama’s stall. Her hands, bony as tree- 
roots and frail as grass, lugged along the bucket of gourd spoons, 
half of them broken. She had no stall. She had no money to rent 
one, so Mammii Ama allowed her to sit beside the calabash-and- 
pot stall with her bucket. She only said one word, ever. Maybe she 
only knew one. “T’reepenny,’ she would quiver and quaver. ‘T’ree- 
penny, t’reepenny,’ over and over like a brainfever bird, as she 
held up the gourd spoons for all to admire. She was pleased if she 
got one penny. Only from whitewomen, rich and gullible, had she 
ever received as much as three. 

With the wares arranged, Mammii Ama was light in heart. Now 
she began to recall last night’s rally. She had gone with the others 
in the Association of Market Women. They all wore new cloth, in 
the party’s colours, red and white and green. What a thing it had 
been! Her well-fleshed hips remembered their jigglings and mar- ‘ 
vellous convolutions in the parade. Her shoulders and hearty arms 
remembered the touch of others’ arms and shoulders as the market 
women marched. Four abreast, they entered the meeting-place 
like a charging army, like an army with spears of fire, with rifles 
fashioned of power and glory. And they all shouted together—loud 
as a thousand mammy-lorry horns, loud as the sea—‘Free-Dom!’ 

And he had been there, the lovely boy they loved so well, the 
Show-Boy. He spoke to them of the day that was coming, the day 
of freedom. And they shouted with one voice, and they cheered 
with one voice. They were his women, his mothers and his brides. 

‘Hey, you Sabina!’ Mammii Ama shouted. “Were you at the 
rally?’ 

‘Naturally,’ the shriek came back. ‘Didn’t you see me, Mammii 
Ama? I was at the back, in between Mercy Mensah and that old 
Togo woman, whatever her name is.’ 

‘I was at the front,’ Mammii Ama said loudly, but with modesty 
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‘I was there, too,’ Moki chipped in. 

Everyone laughed. 

‘Wha-at? I never knew you were a market woman, Moki,’ 
Mammii Ama bellowed. 

‘When you get to my age, it’s all the same,’ Moki replied evenly. 
‘Man—woman—what does it matter? We all eat. We all die.’ 

An outburst of chitter-chatter. ‘Don’t tell me that story, Moki!’ 
‘Maybe it’s an old muzzie-loader, but Ill bet it still fires!’ And so 
on. 

‘What did you think of it, Sabina, the rally?? Mammii Ama 
continued, when the gust of ribaldry faded. 

Sabina shrugged. She was thin, and her mouth always turned 
down, as though she had just swallowed a piece of rotten fish. 

‘Well, it’s a lot of talk, if you ask me,’ she said. ‘Free-Dom. 
Independence. All right—the whitemen go. So, then? We'll still be 
haggling over tuppence at our stalls, my friends.’ 

Mammii Ama jumped to her feet and shook her head and both 
fists at Sabina. 

‘Ei! Somebody here is like a crocodile! Yes, somebody acts like 
the crocodile who crawls in the mud of the river. He lives in the 
river mud—and he thinks the whole world is only river mud. Oh, 
blind! Blind!’ 

She appealed to the others. 

‘Free-Dom— it’s like the sun,’ she cried. ‘You have to crawl out 
of the river mud or you can’t see it.’ 

Moki muttered and went on cleaning his eyes. Old T’reepenny 
nodded her head. She agreed in this way with everything Mammii 
Ama said. She didn’t understand, but she agreed. Whatever Mam- 
mii Ama said must be right. The Hausa man stared—he spoke no 
Ga. 

Sabina went on shrugging, and Mammii Ama grew so furious 
she rushed over to Sabina’s stall and burst into fresh argument. 
She grew inspired. She no longer cared about Sabina. Around her, 
the market women gathered. They cried ‘Ha-ei!’ when she paused 
for breath. They swayed and chanted to the rhythm of Mammii 
Ama. 

‘Go call all de market woman!’ Mammii Ama cried, this time in 
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pidgin, to captivate a wider audience. “Tell dem say “Free-Dom”! 
Go call all de market woman—say, you no go sell befoah five 
minute. You sell Free-Dom dis time. What dis ting, what dis 
Free-Dom? He be strong, he be fine too much. Ju-ju man he no 
got such ting, such power word. Dis Free-Dom he be sun ting, 
same sun he be shine. Hey, you market woman, you say “Money 
sweet; I be poor woman, nothing with, on’y one penny. I no ‘gree 
dis Free-Dom, I no be fit for chop him.” Oh-oh—I tink you be 
bush woman, no got sense. I no ’gree for you. I tell you, dis 
Free-Dom he be sweet sweet t’ing. You wait small, you see I tell 
you true. Market woman all dey be queen mammy den.’ 

Moki stopped his eye-wiping and waved a piece of firewood, 
roaring encouragement to his friend Mammii Ama. The Hausa 
man uttered sombre cries in his own tongue—‘Allah knows it!’; 
‘Has not the Prophet himself said the same?’; ‘It will be shown at 
the Last Day!’ T’reepenny, carried away by excitement, grasped a 
gourd spoon in either hand and executed a sort of dance, back-bent 
and stiff-kneed, all by herself, until her unsteady breath gave out 
and she sank down beside her bucket once more, chirping her 
mournful word. 

Sabina, feeling herself outnumbered, began to weep, begging 
them all not to forget her unfortunate past. If she seemed sour, she 
sobbed, they knew why. 

Mammii Ama immediately grew sympathetic. She broke off and 
put an arm around Sabina’s shoulder. A terrible thing it must have 
been, she agreed. Enough to mark a person for life. 

Sabina had once had a wealthy lover—well, not wealthy, per- 
haps, but certainly nicely fixed. A clerk, he was, a man in a govern- 
ment office. He always seemed healthy, Sabina used to say. He 
seemed so strong, so full of life, so full of love. How that man 
would do it! Again and again—why, half a dozen times in a single 
night, that was nothing to him, Sabina said, simply nothing. 

Then one night, his heart swelled and burst, and he died, just 
like that. He was with Sabina at the time. They had gone to sleep, 
still together. At least, she had gone to sleep. A little later, feeling 
cramped and trying to turn, she had wakened to find a dead man 
there. Dead as a gutted fish, and his eyes wide open. Sabina got 
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a baby that night, it turned out, and she went around saying her 
child had been given her by a dead man. She was sure of it. She 
screeched and cried. A child begotten by a corpse—who could 
stand the thought? No one was surprised when the baby was born 
dead. 

The women clucked softly. Mammii Ama, ashamed of her attack, 
soothed and soothed in her full mothervoice. 

‘There, my red lily. Cry, then. It is nothing. I am a fool; I have 
a head like a calabash, empty.’ 

Into the hush-hushing throng of women ran Comfort. Her face 
was frightened and excited. 

‘Mammii Ama! Mammii Ama! A whitewoman has come to your 
stall!” 

And Mammii Ama looked amazed, dumbfounded, only partly in 
mockery of the child, Hastily she hitched her cloth up around her 
and flew back. 

‘Ei—what a madness!’ 

She went running along like a girl, like a young girl at her first 
outdooring. She carried her weight lightly, and her breasts bounced 
as she bounded over gutter and path, over smouldering charcoal 
burner, over the sleeping babies with blackflies at their nostrils’ 
edge. 

‘Who is the young virgin fleeing from her seducer?’ Moki 
shouted, as she approached. ‘Oh Oh Mammii Ama!’ 

The whitewoman was thin and tall. She had very little flesh on 
her, just yellow hide over bones, and her eyes were such a pale 
blue they seemed not to be there at all—only the jelly of the 
eyeball, nothing to see with. She was holding a brown earthen bow! 
in her hands. 

Mammii Ama regained her breath. 

‘Madam—I greet you,’ she said with hoarse cheerfulness. 

The whitewoman smiled uncertainly and looked over her 
shoulder. Mammii Ama looked, too, and it was Ampadu standing 
there. 

Ampadu was a clerk. He had a good job. One heard he had 
influence. He was a really educated man—he knew not only read- 
ing and writing, but also the work of account-books and type- 
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writers. Mammii Ama, who could neither read nor write, and who 
kept her accounts in her head with never a mistake in twenty-four 
years, was greatly impressed with Ampadu’s power over words and 
numbers. She did not tell him so—in fact, she constantly made 
fun of him. They were distantly related, and Ampadu, who under- 
stood her unexpressed pride in this relationship, took her jibes in 
an easy-natured way. 

She clapped him on the shoulder. He was neatly dressed in a 
white shirt and grey flannel trousers. How prosperous he looked, 
And his rimmed spectacles, how well they suited him. 

‘Ampadu! I greet you!’ she cried in Ga. ‘How are you, great 
government man? Do they still say your pen is more active than 
your love-branch? Hey—you, Moki! Did you know this? When the 
old chief’s young wife wanted a lover, she sent for Ampadu’s pen. 

The clerk laughed, but not wholeheartedly. He patted his 
stomach in embarrassment. Mammii Ama, realizing Ampadu was 
accompanying the whitewoman, began to roll her eyes and pre- 
tended to stagger. 

‘What’s this, Ampadu? What’s this? What’s all this about?’ 

Ampadu held up his hand, like a policeman stopping a lorry. 

‘She wants to see the market,’ he hissed. ‘She’s the wife of my 
new boss. Mammii Ama, please be sensible. I implore you. She 
wants to buy a calabash, god knows why.’ 

The whitewoman was growing impatient. 

‘Ampadu! Ask her what she’ll take for this bowl, please.’ 

‘Ten shilling,’ Mammii Ama replied without hesitation. 

‘Ten shillings!’ the whitewoman cried, and even Ampadu looked 
stunned. 

Mammii Ama seized the bowl from her hands. 

‘See, madam—dis one, he be fine too much. No be bad one. 
Look—put you fingah heah—you feel? All fine—nevah broke, dis 
one. Ten shilling, madam.’ 

‘How much is the usual price?’ the whitewoman asked Ampadu. 

Ampadu scuffed his shoes in the dust. Mammii Ama felt quite 
sorry for him, but she had to try hard not to laugh. 

‘Usual price?’ Ampadu appeared to search his memory. ‘Let me 
see, what is the usual price? I am sorry, madam—lI am afraid | 
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don’t really know. My wife, you see, buys all the cooking pots—’ 

‘Ten shilling!’ shouted Mammii Ama in a huge voice. ‘All time, 
meka price he be ten shilling! I tell you true, madam. I no vief you.’ 

‘Five shillings,’ the whitewoman offered. 

‘Nine shilling sixpence—for you.’ 

They settled at length at six shillings, to Mammii Ama’s well- 
disguised delight. The whitewoman then bought a black cooking 
pot and two calabashes. Mammii Ama was amazed. What could 
such a woman want with cooking pots and calabashes? Were 
Europeans living like poor Africans all of a sudden? Mammii Ama 
felt excited and confused. The order of things was turning upside 
down, but pleasurably, in a way that provided food for speculation 
and gossip. 

When the whitewoman was gone, they all discussed it. Who 
could understand such a thing? Mammii Ama, dusting and re- 
arranging her stock of pots and bowls, began one of her speeches. 

‘Hey! Stranger-woman, listen to me. Do you feed your man 
from a calabash you bought in the market? Does your man eat 
from a bowl made of river clay? Ei! The gourd-vine dances—he 
shakes his leaves with laughter. Ei! The river fish drown in their 
laughter. Your own dishes—are they not white as the queen moon 
or a silver shilling? They are white as the egret’s feathers, when he 
sleeps in the baobab tree. If the fine vessels displease you, give 
them to my grand-daughter. Yes! Give them to Comfort, the 
lovely and dear one—’ 

Mammii Ama turned the last bit into a song, and sang it all day. 
Some of the others joined the refrain, varying it from time to time 
for amusement. 


‘Yes! Give them to the woodseller, 
Give them to Moki, the lovely one—’ 


Mammii Ama added a stanza in pidgin, so everyone around 
would know she was no longer cross at Sabina. 


‘Meka you dash dem for Sabina, 
She fine too much, same been-to gal, 
She like all fine ting.’ 
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A week later, the whitewoman returned, this time alone. Mammij 
Ama greeted her like an old friend. The whitewoman bought a 
gourd spoon from T’reepenny, and haggled with Mammii ‘Ama 
over the price of another bowl. Finally, Mammii Ama could re. 
strain her curiosity no longer. 

‘Madam—why you buy African pot?’ 

The whitewoman smiled. 

‘I want to use them for ashtrays.’ 

‘Ashtray! For dem cig’rette?? Mammii Ama could not believe her 
ears. “You no got fine one, madam?’ 

‘Oh—I have lots of others,’ the woman said, ‘but I like these. 
They’re so beautifully shaped.’ 

Mammii Ama could not credit it. 

‘An’ dem calabash? Madam chop fu-fu now?’ 

‘I use the shallow ones to put groundnuts in,’ the woman ex- 
plained, ‘for small-chop with drinks. The big ones I’m using for 
plants.’ 

‘Free-Dom time, meka all African get dem fine dish,” Mammii 
Ama mused. ‘I look-a dem na Kingsway store. Fine dish, shine 
too much.’ 

She stopped herself. It would not do, for business, to admit she 
would like to use fine white dishes. She even felt a little guilty at 
the thought. Were not her calabashes and bowls the best in the 
market? But still— 

The whitewoman was looking at her oddly. 

‘You don’t mean to tell me that you think you'll all be given— 
what did you say?—shiny dishes, when Independence comes?’ 

Mammii Ama did not know whether she believed it or not. But 
she grew stubborn. 

‘I tell you true!’ Speaking the words, she became immediately 
convinced of their absolute truth. ‘Market woman, all dey be same 
queen mammy den.’ 

‘Is that what freedom means to you?’ the woman asked. 

Mammii Ama felt somehow that she was being attacked at her 
very roots. 

‘What dis t’ing, what dis Free-Dom? You no savvy Free-Dom 
palavah, madam. He be strong, dis Free-Dom, he be power word: 
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‘You're free now, the woman said. ‘We give you justice. I'll 
wager you won't have it then.’ 

The woman did not speak pidgin. Mammii Ama could not follow 
every word, but she detected the meaning. The whitewoman was 
against Free-Dom. Mammii Ama was not surprised, of course. 
Nor was she angry. What else would you expect of Europeans? 
When she spoke, it was not to the whitewoman. It was to the 
market, to the city, to every village quiet in the heat of the sun. 

She spread her arms wide, as though she would embrace the 
whole land. She felt the same as she had once long ago, when she 
went to meet her youngman in the grove. She was all tenderness 
and longing; she was an opening moonflower, filled with the seeds 
of life everlasting. 

‘Dis Free-Dom he be sun ting,’ she cried. ‘Same sun, he be 
shine. I no ’gree for Eur’pean. I ’gree for Free-Dom.’ 

The woman looked thoughtful. 

‘Your leader seems popular among the market women.’ 

‘Ha-aah! He fine too much. He savvy all t’ing. He no forget we. 
Market woman all dey come queen mammy. All—all—’ 

She stuttered and stopped. The Free-Dom speech seemed to have 
lost something of its former grandeur. Now, Mammii Ama’s words 
would not rise to her heights. Earthbound, she grasped for the 
golden lightning with which to illumine the sky. She found it. 

‘Dat time, you t’ink we pay wen we deah go for bus?’ she cried. 
‘We no pay! At all! Nevah one penny.’ 

The whitewoman still peered. Then she laughed, a dry sound, 
like Moki breaking firewood. 

‘You really think the buses will be free after Independence?’ 

‘I hear so,, Mammii Ama said, truthfully. Then, feeling her 
faith not stated with sufficient strength, ‘be so! Meka come Free- 
Dom, nevah one penny for we. We go for bus free, free, free!’ 

Her words had the desired effect. The whitewoman was staring 
at her, certainly, staring with wide eyes. But in her face was an 
expression Mammii Ama did not understand. Who was this 
stranger, and why did she come here with her strange laughter and 
strange words and a strange look on her skull-face? Why didn’t 
she go away? 
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Mammii Ama frowned. Then she heaved her shoulders in a vagt 
shrug and turned back to her stall. 

‘Hey, you Comfort! Hasn’t the village woman come yet with the 
new calabashes?’ 

Soon, with the whitewoman gone, everything was in order. 
everything was itself once more, known and familiar. 


‘Mammii Ama sell all fine pot, 

Oh Oh Mammii Ama! 

She no tief you, she no make palavah, 
Oh Oh Mammii Ama!’ 


The whitewoman did not come again for a long time, and Mamnij 
Ama forgot about her. Things weren’t going so well. Both Adua 
and the child got sick—skin burning all over, belly distended, 
Mammii Ama went to a fetish priest, a dealer in charms. Then she 
went to a dealer in roots and herbs. She spent, altogether, six 
pounds four shillings and ninepence. But it did no good. Adua 
wouldn’t drink the brew the herb-dealer concocted, nor would she 
allow Mammii Ama to give it to the child. When the fetish priest 
came to the shanty, Adua lay with her head covered by the blanket, 
not wanting to see him, but afraid to send him away. Then Adua 
insisted that Mammii Ama take Comfort to the hospital to see the 
doctor. Mammii Ama was very much opposed to the idea, but one 
did not dare argue with a sick person. She took the child. They 
waited three days before they could see the doctor, and Mammii 
Ama was in a panic, thinking of her empty market-stall, and no 
money coming in. She had a little money saved, but it was almost 
gone now. Finally, the doctor gave Comfort a bottle of medicine, 
and Mammii Ama, when they arrived home, gave some of it to 
Adua as well. Slowly, the sickness went away, withdrawing a speck 
of its poison at a time. Adua went back to work, but Comfort was 
still too weak to help in the market. 

That was always the way—sometimes you had luck; you were 
well; the coins in the wooden box grew; you bought a little meat, 
a little fish, a bowl of lambsblood for the stew. Then—bam! 
Fever came, or somebody robbed you, or nobody needed pots 
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A GOURDFUL OF GLORY 


and calabashes that month. And you were back where you 
started, eating only ‘garri’ and lucky to have anything. You got 
by somehow. If you couldn’t live, you died, and that was that. 
“But then a great thing happened. Not in the ordinary run of 
exciting things, like Moki killing a small python, or Sabina getting 
pregnant again, this time by a live man. No—nothing like that at 
all. This was a great thing, the greatest of all great things. 

Independence. 

The time came. Everyone was surprised when the time actually 
came, although they’d been expecting it for so long. It was like a 
gift—a piece of gold somebody dashed you for nothing. 

Mammii Ama was so excited she could hardly breathe. The 
night before the Day, everyone gathered at the Parliament building, 
everyone who could dance or walk or totter, even old T’reepenny, 
who nearly got broken like a twig by the crowd, until Mammii 
Ama staunchly elbowed a path for her. And there at midnight, the 
whitemen’s flag came down, and the new flag went up—so bright, 
and the black star so strong and shining, the new flag of the new 
land. And the people cried with one voice—‘Now—now we are 
Free!’ 

The Day—who could describe it? Commoners and princes, 
all together. The priest-kings of the Ga people, walking stately 
and slow. The red and gold umbrellas of the proud Akan chiefs, 
and their golden regalia carried aloft by the soulbearers, sword- 
bearers, spokesmen, guards. From the northern desert, the hawk- 
faced chiefs in tent-like robes. The shouting youngmen, the girls 
in new cloth, the noise and the dancing, the highlife of music, the 
soldiers in their scarlet jackets. The drums beating and beating for- 
evermore. The feasting. The palmwine, everybody happy. 
Free-Dom. 

Mammii Ama sang and shouted until her voice croaked like 
a tree-toad’s. She drank palmwine, She danced like a young girl. 
Everybody was young. Everybody’s soul was just born this minute. 
A day to tell your grandchildren and their children. ‘Free-Dom 
shone, silver as stars—oh, golden as sun. The day was here. We 
saw it. We sang it and shouted.’ 

The day, of course, like any other day, had to finish sometime. 
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Mammii Ama, exhausted, found her way home through the stil}. 
echoing streets. And then she slept. 


The next morning, Mammii Ama did not rise quite so early. The 
tea and boiled yam tasted raw in her mouth. She swallowed her 
cold bile and marched out. 

Only when the bus drew to a stop did she remember. She climbed 
on, cheerful now, full of proud expectancy. 

She was about to push her way through the standing people 
near the door, when the driver touched her arm. 

‘Hey—you, mammii! You no pay yet.’ 

She looked at him shrewdly. 

‘Wey you say? You tief man? I no pay now.’ 

‘So? Why you no pay?’ 

Mammii Ama folded her arms and regarded him calmly. 

‘Free-Dom time, meka not one penny for we. I hear it.’ 

The driver sighed heavily. 

‘De ting wey you hear, he no be so,’ he said crossly. ‘Meka 
you pay you fare. Now, mammii! One-time!’ 

Some of the other passengers were laughing. Mammii Ama 
scarcely heard them. Her eyes were fixed on the driver. He was 
not deceiving her—she could read it in his tired, exasperated face 

Without a word, she took out the coin and dropped it in the 
metal fare-box. 


That day the whitewoman visited the market again. Mammii Ama, 
piling bowls in neat stacks, looked up and saw her standing there 
The whitewoman held up a calabash and asked how much. 

‘Twelve shilling,’ Mammii Ama said abruptly, certain that would 
be enough to send the woman away. 

To her utter astonishment, however, the woman paid without! 
a murmur. As Mammii Ama reached out and took the money 
she realized that the calabash was only an excuse. 

‘How were your Independence celebrations?’ the whitewoman 
smiled. ‘Did you have a good time.?’ 

Mammii Ama nodded but she did not speak. 

‘Oh—by the way—’ the whitewoman said in a soft voice, ‘how 
did you get on with the bus this morning?’ 
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Mammii Ama stared mutely. She, the speech-maker, was 
bereft of speech. She was more helpless than T’reepenny. She did 
not have even one word. 

She could feel her body trembling; the fat on her arms 
danced by itself, but not in joy. The drummer in her heart was 
beating a frenzy. Her heart hurt so much she thought she would 
fall down there in the dust, while the yellow skull of the woman 
looked and tittered. 

Then, mercifully, the word was revealed to her. She had her 
power once more. Her drumming heart told her what to do. 

Snake-swift, Mammii Ama snatched back the calabash, at the 
same time thrusting the coins into the woman’s hand. 

‘You no go buy from Mammii Ama! You go somewhere. You 
no come heah. I no need for you money.’ 

She felt a terrible pang as she realized what had happened. She 
had parted with twelve shillings. She must be going mad. But she 
would not turn back now. She took another belligerent step, and 
the yellow menacing skull retreated a little more. She spoke clearly, 
slowly, emphasizing each word. 

‘I no pay bus dis time,’ she said. ‘Bus—he—be—free! You 
hear? Free!’ 

Inspired, Mammii Ama lifted the gourd vessel high above her 
head, and it seemed to her that she held not a brittle brown cala- 
bash but the world. She held the world in her strong and comfort- 
ing hands. 

‘Free-Dom he come,’ she cried, half in exultation, half in long- 
ing. ‘Free-Dom be heah now, dis minute!’ 

The sun rolled like an eye in its giant socket. The lightning 
swords of fire danced in the sky. 

She became calm. She knew what was what. She knew some 
things would happen, and others—for no reason apparent to her 
—would not. And yet, there was a truth in her words, more true 
than reality. 

Setting down the calabash, she re-adjusted her fish-patterned 
cloth above her breasts. She looked disinterestedly at her former 
customer. The whitewoman was only a woman—only a bony and 
curious woman, not the threatening skull-shape at all. 

She watched the whitewoman go, and then she turned back 
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to her stall. She picked up the calabash and set it with the rest, 
An ordinary calabash, nothing in it. Where was the glory she 
had so certainly known only a moment before? Spilled out now, 
evaporated, gone. The clank of the coin in the fare-box echoed 
again in her head, drowning the heart’s drums. She felt weary 
and spent as she began stacking the earthen bo vls once more. A 
poor lot—she would be lucky to get ninepence apiece. The seemed 
heavy to her now—her arms were weighted down with them. It 
would continue so, every day while her life lasted. Soon she would 
be an old woman. Was death a feast-day, that one should have 
nothing else to look forward to? 

Then a voice, hoarse as a raven’s, began to sing. It was Moki, 
the woodseller, and as he sang, he beat out the rhythm with one 
of his gnarled sticks. Nearby, others took up the song. Sabina, 
singing, wrapped her cover-cloth more tightly and swaggered a 
little in front of her stall so they could see her belly was beginning 
to swell with the new, good child. The Hausa man donned one of 
his gilt-beaded hats and waggled his head in mock solemnity. 
Ancient T’reepenny shuffled in her solitary dance. 

Mammii Ama, looking from one to the other, understood their 
gift and laughed her old enduring laughter and sang with them. 


‘Mammii Ama sell all fine pot, 
Oh Oh Mammii Ama—’ 


She was herself again, known and familiar. And yet—there was 
something more, something that had not been before. She tried 
to think what it was, but it eluded her. She could feel it, though. 
So that the others might know, too, she added to her old chant a 
verse no one had ever heard her sing before. 


‘Mammii Ama, she no come rich. 
Ha-ei! Be so. On’y one penny. 
She nevah be shame, she no fear for nothing. 
D’ time wey come now, like queen she shine.’ 
And they caught the rhythm, and the faith, and the new words. 
Mammii Ama straightened her plump shoulders. Like a royal palm 


she stood, rooted in magnificence, spreading her arms like fronds, 
to shelter the generations. 
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Four Poems 


KYLIX KRATER AMPHORA 


Small men like deer with winedark eyes 
crisp hair and skins of amber 

paint black on terra cotta 

:for export only 

:to the victor belong the oils 

for some rich Etruscan lip to roll 

in grease along the krater’s rim. 


Small men with tongues like bees 
moist brushes flicklicking 

lips may kiss kylix 

never; arched dolphins 

swarm: branching 

deer graze always here in the utmost 
calm. Exekias 


himself points the finger, scratches 

at the untrue line. Shards 

grate under his sandals fool 

Brown hands of the small men lift for his mark tenderly 
the figured 

amphora. 
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MEMENTO 


They said: you are not afraid of 
death; go in there, get your father’s 
tallith. It is in the 

bottom drawer, in the lefthand 
corner, in the velvet bag 

with the mogandavid. 


The lamp was still on, he 
still slumped on the bed 
greyfaced in the sick light. 


The tallith is a prayer shawl, a piece 
of silk with stars and fringes 

made in factories, by human hands 
like any coat or shirt. 


Do tallithim wear out? I know 
when I hold one, that it will cover 
a dead man’s shoulders. 


FOUR POEMS 


LATE GOTHIC 


From the window of my grandfather’s 

front room above the store I could see 

over the asylum wall through the barred window 

a madwoman raving, waving 

pink arm sleeves. From the kitchen at the back 
faceted skylights lay, grown quartz among the sooty 
stalagmite chimneys. Two faces of despair. 


My grandmother and grandfather cultivated 
in the scoured yard of their love 
a garden of forget-me. 


My grandmother was a golden 

turbulence, my goldwin, giver of all 

lovehated vortex. Like all children I looked 
twenty-five years later at her picture and found 
the woman, monstrously coarse and obese 

a drowned reaching beauty. 


My grandfather, crumpled old Jew, read Hebrew 
through a magnifying glass, crawled 

to the park for sun, swore, told old tales 
babbled of green fields and died. 


My father sold that legendary 
furniture for twelve dollars 

and we smelled the stench 
of the furs the old man had made his shapeless coats of 
and went down the narrow walled stair for the last time 
into the bright street between the wall upflung 
against the howling chimney of the madwoman’s throat 
on the one side 
and the redbrick rampart of shoddy stores against the 
reaching blackened arms of the chimneys on the other. 
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THIS ONE’S ON ME 


(Composed to prevent its author 
from the temptations of an 
autobiographical first novel) 


l 


The lives and times of Oedipus and Elektra 

began with bloodgrim lust and dark carnality 

but I was born next to the Neilson’s factory 
where every piece is different, and that’s how I got 
my individuality. 


2 


I lived on Gladstone Avenue, 

2 locations on Kingston Rd. 

2 crescents, Tennis and Chaplin 
Xanadu, Timbuktu, 

Samarkand & Ampersand 

and many other exotic locality. 


3 


My grandparents came from the ghettoes 
of Russia and Poland, with no mementos 
One grandfather was a furrier, one a tailor 
grey men in dark rooms tick tack to 
gether dry snuffy seams of fur and fibre 
my father managed a theatre 


4 


which one day (childhood reminiscence indicated) passing 
on a Sunday ride, we found 

the burglar alarm was ring 

alingaling 

out jumped my father and ran for the front door 

Uncle Louie ran for the back 
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siren scream down the cartrack Danforth 
and churchbells ding dong ding 

(ting a ling) 

and brake screech whooeee 

six fat squadcars filled with the finest 
of the force of our fair city 

brass button boot refulgent 

and in their plain clothes too 

sreysuit felthat and flat black footed 
and arrested Uncle Louie 

Oh what a brannigan, 

what a brouhaha 

while Mother and Aunt Gittel and me 
sat in the car and shivered 

delicious 

ly 


because a mouse bit through a wire. 


5 


For some the dance of the sugar-plum fairies 
means that. 

but the gryphons and gorgons of my dreams 
dance in the salon of Miss Peregrine Peers 
stony eyed, stone footed on Church Street 
up grey stairs 

where two doors down at Dr Weams I 
gnawed his smoky fingers and followed 

the convolutions of his twisted septum 

as he stretched and knotted little twines of silver 
on the rack of my oral cavity 

and all the while Miss Peregrine Peers 

tum tiddy tum tiddy TUM TUM TUM 

O Peregrine O Miss Peers 

I find you no longer in life’s directories; 

may you rest in peace 

and I do mean 
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6 


Where oh where are the lovely ladies who taught me 
to break the 
Hearts and trample the Flowers of the muses? 

Mrs Reeves 
gracile, a willow on a Chinese plate, who 
winced with an indrawn gasp when I struck a wrong 
note, or blew my nose in her handkerchief 
absentmindedly? 
Miss Marll, under whose tutelage icecubes 
popped from the pores of my arm 
pits and slid down to drop from my 
ELBOWS HELD HIGH FINGERS CURVED ON THE KEys 
may you rot in hell 
subtly, Miss Marll. 


7 


O child of the thirties 

of stonewarm porches and spirea snowfalls 
in print cotton dress with matching panties hanging well down 
(the faded snapshot says) 

hand on the fender of the Baby Austin 
(feel the heat and glare) 

gaptooth grin to be converted by braces 
myopic eyes fit for glasses 

and tin ears waiting to be bent 

by the patient inexorable piano teacher 
the postured car advertises in innocence 
LADIES OF LEISURE 

See it at the Eastwood Theatre, friends, 
next time 1930 rolls around. 


MORODECA I RICHL ER 


Wally 
Sylvester’s 
Canadiana 


Wally Sylvester was not idle. 

While I was becoming a figure of fun he busied himself publish- 
ing essays in university quarterlies here and there. Obviously the 
college would sooner appoint an industrious scholar than a clown 
head of the English Department. Obviously, I thought. 

I was frightened, but even so I admired Wally for his native 
guile. The way ahead in the academic waters of Canadian lit. is 
clearly charted. You find yourself a dead and obscure writer and 
stake a claim to his revival. There is no paucity of dead and obscure 
writers in Canada, but mere dullness no longer ensures a classic. 
lt is necessary to unearth a truly pioneering type, preferably 
somebody who had a wretched life. How commonplace the prose 
or wooden the dialogue is of no consequence, if only the writer was 
a sincere fellow. Sincere and patriotic—well, that’s gold dust. 
Wally hit gold-dust. 

Angus Wilfred Robertson, a child of the Glasgow slums, came 
to Canada in 1882, and went west (“My soul,’ he wrote, ‘forged on 
the anvil of the Gorbals, cries out for Glory and Grandeur. Like 
Hercules I seek tests.”) Over the years he worked as a farm-hand, 
tanner, teacher, blacksmith, editor, shipper, railway clerk, and 
factory-hand, (His, Wally wrote, was a restless, questing spirit.) 
But wherever he roamed Angus Wilfred Robertson always studied 


From a work in progress. 
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at night, usually by candlelight. (Often, as Wally pointed ou 
in his essay in Quill & Quire, falling asleep with burning eyes 
and aching head in the wee hours of the prairie dawn while the 
precious wax burned out.) 

As he couldn’t afford a typewriter, Angus Wilfred Robertson 
copied out his first twelve novels into exercise books and sent 
them off (‘My hostages to Fortune,’ he wrote) to publishers in 
New York and London between attacks of severe illness and 
only, of course, when he could scrape together enough pennies for 
the postage. The manuscripts were returned to him again and again, 
usually with a printed form, but other times with gratuitously rude 
suggestions. Angus Wilfred Robertson, it appeared, wrote on 
both sides of the page in his exercise books. This was not the custom 
abroad, his friend said, and probably publishers had only read one 
side of the page—that is, every second page—and that’s why 
they had returned his manuscripts so promptly. Robertson saved 
his money to purchase more exercise books, copied out the 
novels again (the Folio m Series), and sent them off again, and 
had them returned again. 

Out Fishin’, Wally observed, made the return trip eighteen times. 
And yet, in a national literature singularly well-endowed with 
fishing books, this one stands out as an undisputed classic. True 
—and, one might even hazard, characteristically—Robertson never 
actually catches anything, but where else in Canadian letters can 
one find descriptions of blackflies, grass snakes, mosquitoes, beav- 
ers, and marshes to equal those in Out Fishin’? I venture, Wally 
wrote, that as a celebration of Canadian flora and fauna Out 
Fishin’ has a permanent place in our national heritage. 

Anyway, Robertson found this second lot of rejections mighty 
depressing and for five years he did not put pen to paper. (See 
The Black Years of Angus Wilfred Robertson by Wallace Sylvester, 
Canadian Letters, Autumn 1959.) His artistic labours, however, 
had exacted a horrendous price. After years of getting by on oat- 
meal and potatoes and, like Balzac, pots of black coffee, he finally 
got scurvy. ‘I went to see on the Ship of Letters,’ he wrote in his 
journal, ‘braved the wurst of His storms, and came down with the 
sailor’s complaint on muddy Canadian waters.’ (Robertson, as 
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Wally noted, was an erratic speller. In this he resembled F. Scott 
Fitzgerald.) The penurious years of creation had also cost him 
the life of his only son. Homer Virgil Robertson died of pneumonia 
in the unheated Winnipeg shack Robertson called home. An 
entry in Robertson’s journal for that day reads: 


Nov 28, 1897. 32 below again. Blizzards once more. Hunger- 
crazed wolves outside. Macmillan returns my Delights of the 
Prairie Life, writes, ‘Thank you for thinking of us yet again, Mr. 
Robertson, but I feel you have been ill-advised in your choice of 
yocation. I am only so blunt because you have written me of your 
hardships.’ And today poor Homer was taken away from us. I told 
Mary, ‘How cruel is the Muse that He demands of me as great a 
sacrifice as Jehovah asked of Abraham.’ Alas, the frail creature 
drew no comfort from this, Indeed, she wept for our sole issue. 
‘Angus,’ she cried, ‘what if all of them are right? Maybe you have 
no talent.’ Forthwith, I took temporary leave of my senses. Black- 
ness was all until I wakened with bloody hands. ‘Oh,’ I bellowed, 
‘that I could find a knife to cut away the hand that struck you.’ 
The feverish woman looked at me oddly. There followed an alter- 
cation... . 


The rest, Wally writes, is smudged. 

But what is known is that the devoted Mrs Robertson expired 
that very night (‘How many tests will I be put to, O Lord,’ Robert- 
son wrote), and that Angus Wilfred Robertson, bereaved, his 
hair prematurely white, and his right hand ending in an abrupt but 
clean chop at the wrist, cashed in his wife’s insurance policy and 
went to live in Toronto where he flirted with atheism for a while 
(‘We drift without purpose,’ he wrote, ‘in an altogether meaningless 
void.’) and, like Dostoevsky, took to debauchery. 

Then at last a wide-awake Toronto publisher accepted his work. 
The publisher in question, no man of commerce he, ran a press 
that was financed by one of the wealthiest church groups in Canada 
and, indeed, has come to be associated with many a Canadian 
classic. He saw in Robertson a genius of the old style and published 
Delights of the Prairie Life with a flourish. So indifferent was the 
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unlettered Canadian public, however, that the book sold no more 
than eighty-two copies in its first year. Overseas it hardly fared 
better. The Times Literary Supplement noticed the publication jin 
its ‘books received’ column and the Daily Mail observed, a trifle 
ambiguously, ‘How jolly to hear from our cousins in the colonies,’ 
Robertson himself on seeing this and other notices wrote in his jour- 
nal, ‘Is it to be just blow upon blow upon blow?’ But, with characteris- 
tic bounce, he accepted a job as a shipper from his benefactor and set 
to writing the immortal /mmigrant’s Way. (I should have men- 
tioned earlier that by this time that altogether remarkable man 
had taught himself to write with his left hand.) Unfortunately 
this book sold only slightly better than his first and the next was 
turned down flat by his publisher with, as Robertson wrote, tears 
in his eyes. The entry in Robertson’s journal reads: 


His hair was white as snow, age and literary wars having left 
their mark. But it was still as noble a head as ever adorned a 
Roman coin. . . . ‘I regret,’ he said, ‘that today the only market is 
for pornography-peddlers like Dreiser, Shaw, and that twisted 
Norwegian.’ 


The blow was softened, though, when the publisher asked 
Robertson to write the preface to an anthology, Northern Lights. 
This was the stirring essay that began, 


I am a Canadian. 

Call me Johnny Canuck or Pierre. 

Many moons ago my fathers tilled the soil of bonnie Scotland 
or canned sardines in Norway or turned boldly to the sea from 
the Norman coast. The blood of Ireland is a-flowing in my veins. 
From the ghettos of Poland I came to buy fur skins from habitant 
trappers and make of them beautiful coats. Czechoslovakia has 
known the folk songs of my forebears, Germany the determination 
of my brothers to be free men. From Italy I came hence to shine 
shoes always with a smile. Bulgaria sent me to make tripe soup 
for those gentle Chinamen who would build the great railroad. 
Holland, Albania, and Wales have all gone into making me what 
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lam... 4a Strapping fellow, God-fearing and determined to be free. 
From the wastes of Siberia my father came to reap the grain of the 
west. From the forests of Sweden he journeyed here to fell the fir 
of British Columbia. From African slavery he was delivered hither 
to earn big tips in the railroad stations. 1 am a Canadian. 

Call me Jim or Ikey or Sandor or Sean. 

I'm a Canuck. The heat of battle—the endless battle to keep 
my country free—is in my clear blue eyes. I have a date with 
destiny. 


Only six months later, alas, a split (like the one between Thomas 
Wolfe and Maxwell Perkins) occurred; bad luck hounding the old 
man to the last. There was, it seems, a question of pilfered stamps 
in the shipping room and Robertson, adamant, packed his bag and 
went to Montreal. Still writing, working to the last, the sixty-eight- 
year-old man found gainful employment in a pulping factory. The 
younger lads took a shine to him and for a spell he knew something 
like peace. Then one fine day he discovered that one of his mates 
was an old Oxonian. Amazed, Robertson asked him: ‘What brings 
you to such ruin, old man?’ 

. ‘Buggery, the man replied. ‘And you, old chap?’ 

‘Literature.’ 

A week later the Great Reaper claimed Angus Wilfred Robert- 
son. He died of old age, like Victor Hugo, George Bernard Shaw, 
and many, many more great writers. 


Oh, yes, I thought, you’ve certainly got to hand it to Wally. Soon, 
an enterprising Toronto publisher would commission him to edit 
the collected works. The letters would follow and then the definitive 
biography. The biography would be dedicated to McNoughton. 

That son-of-a-bitch, I thought, he’s got it made. 

The only way to overtake him now would be to come up with 
somebody even more picayune than Robertson. But there was 
nothing left, not even Eskimo poets. They were enjoying a boom, 
actually. But Simpson at the University of British Columbia had 
all but cornered the market there. He’d done the translation of 
the incomparable Atuk. 
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I go hunt bear in white dawn, 
good spirit come with me. 

I go fish in silver twilight, 

good spirit come with me. 

Over the white crust soon comes 
forever night, 

good spirit, 

O, spirit, 

stay with me. 


It’s no use, I thought, I haven’t the stomach for it. It would be 
too cold searching for angry young men up there, and besides, 
those primitives were risky. Simpson had brought Atuk to Toronto 
to be interviewed on ‘Close-Up’ and the crafty little fellow had 
gone on from there to become a panellist on ‘Crossed Swords’ and 
simply refused to return to the white crust. He found out the 
going prices on Eskimo sculpture, sent for his family, and began to 
mass-produce the stuff in Toronto. Atuk became a celebrity. He 
has fallen in with the most notorious of Canada’s middle-aged 
angries, an amazingly virile high-school teacher. And, much to 
Simpson’s chagrin, Atuk’s latest collection of poems suffers from 
that man’s influence. 


Hudson’s Bay Company, 
I have seen the best seal hunters of my generation 
putrify raving die from tuberculosis. 
Massey, you square, 
eskimos don’t rub noses any more and the cats around 
Baffin Bay dig split-level houses. 
Listen to me, Pearson, 
a house is not a home, 
an igloo is not a pad. 
And you, Diefenbaker, can kiss my ass 
where holy most holy pea-soup hockey players have rumbled. 
Canada, wake up, you're all immigrants to me: 
My people are living like niggers. 
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Yakov Yitzhok Segal 


Canadian 
Jewish Poet 


Yakov Yitzhok Segal is recognized as the major figure in the 
dwindling group of Canadian Yiddish-language poets. With fey 
exceptions, those who write Yiddish poetry in Canada were bom 
in Eastern Europe and spent their youth there. Their coming to | 
Canada coincided with certain painful events in the history of 
European Jews. Before the First World War it was the flight from 
Czarist oppression and forced military service that drove whole 
families to settle in North America; difficult economic conditions 
were a primary motive in the second wave of immigration during 
the twenties; and finally, Hitler’s attempt to exterminate the Jews 
during the Second World War gave impetus to the third large-scale 
immigration of Jews into Canada. 

Segal belonged to the first group of immigrants. He was born in 
Poland in 1897 and came to Montreal as a boy of fourteen. Al- 
though he did not publish his first book of poems until 192! 
another Montreal Yiddish poet, Ida Maze, says of him that he was 
‘born writing’. Thus his ten unslender volumes of poetry—none 
of which is less than 300 pages—represent only a part of Segal’ 
prolific output. 

In the early years Segal earned his living as an operator on men‘ 
pants. In 1925 he took his family to New York where he remaine¢ 
for seven years, this time working as an operator in a shoe factory 
This trade was taught him as a favour by another Yiddish poet 
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Y. Y. SEGAL: CANADIAN JEWISH POET 


Mani Laeb. Although Segal learned how to stitch shoes from the 
older poet, he could never learn to play poker or any of the other 
card games to which Mani Laeb was so devoted. 

In 1932 Segal returned to Montreal and became a teacher in a 
Jewish parochial school. He was not too happy teaching, and 
shortly before the Second World War he became a member of the 
staff of the Montreal Daily Eagle, a Yiddish newspaper, where he 
wrote much and earned little. Right up to his death in 1955 he 
supplemented what he earned from his writing by doing odd 
tailoring jobs at night. 

Among his contemporaries Segal was known, and often feared, 
for his sharp and bitter wit. Very little of this comes through in his 
poetry where his natural lyric gift dominates. His greatest virtue 
is a peculiarly Jewish one; he creates an immediate intimacy, and 
his poems all have the sweetness and flavour of the spoken word 
rather than the written language. In approaching Yiddish poetry 
one must understand that there is no academic tradition behind it, 
and no convention of ambiguity. 

Segal was a kind of folk minstrel both by natural endowment 
and by choice. He believed that his life as a writer was intimately 
bound up with the past and present history of his people. He had 
the true artist’s humility, and a piety that was entirely his own. As 
he put it, ‘The test of an artist’s work lies in his ability to make the 
reader experience the writer's own gratitude, his praise and his 
reverence for his people, and for all the other peoples in the world; 
for the world itself, and for God. For all these taken together are 
not only the source of, but the actual materials for the writer’s 
creative impulse.’* 

Segal’s themes are closely related to his own Jewish life. His 
recall of European village childhood is complete and loving, yet he 
is rarely sentimental. He was sensitive to the Quebec atmosphere, 
to its peculiar colour and bilingual conflict, but he incorporated 
these alien strains organically in his writing. He even makes them 
Jewish, as in his poem ‘Late Autumn in Montreal’. 

In translating these poems I did not attempt to reproduce the 
thymes unless I could do so accidentally. More than anything I 

From a posthumously published essay, “With a Slender Pen’. 
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have tried to convey Segal’s individual tone, for poetry was his 
natural speech. His language was simple, and the richness of his 
poetry lies in his use of idiom—with all the weight of a people's 


way of life behind it 





and in his feeling, which was, in the Jewish 


manner, total. 
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Six Poems 


LATE AUTUMN IN MONTREAL 


The worm crawls into the dark earth, 

The wind glitters and sharpens his sword, 

And where did all the coloured leaves fly to? 

The branches are lost in their hard grey sleep, 
The skies seem high and lift up higher. 

Their clear light drips blue over the roof tops, 
And the stillness assures us that all is well. 

Our churchy city becomes even more pious, 

And on Sundays the golden crosses gleam brightly, 
The big bells ring out hallelujahs 

And the little bells answer with an amen. 

The tidy peaceful streets dream in broad daylight 
And smile serenely at me who am such a Jewish Jew 
That even in my way of walking everyone can hear 
The music of my ancestral song 

And the rhythm of my Hebrew prayer. 

Y. Y. SEGAL (Last Poems) / 

MIRIAM WADDINGTON 





SIX POEMS 


OLD MONTREAL 


There’s an old back street in Montreal 

That was once the centre of town, 

Now the stone walls are yellow and burnt out, 

And there’s a broken down church which God forsook 


When he moved away to a new cathedral; 
Yet whenever I walk that way 

[ imagine I hear ghostly bells ringing 
Behind those ash gray walls. 


A little way down is an oblong cemetery 

With small headstones, and smack in the middle 
Stands a tall stained marble column 

Keeping its long watch. 


Not far away is the harbour market 

With high buildings, wooden and blind, 

And you can see a dirty red flag 

Hung out for no reason at all, teasing the wind. 


Between these narrow streets and glimpsing walls 

The chimney of a dock-side ship pokes out, 

And a mid-day thread of smoke goes curling up 

As from some cosy little winter house. 

Y. Y. SEGAL (Last Poems) / MIRIAM WADDINGTON 
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AT MY WEDDING 


At my wedding 

a red-haired madman fiddled 

on the smallest gentlest little fiddle; 

he played his sweet lament 

and fabled song 

while other fiddlers watched in dumb amazement. 


Where did he learn it, 

this red-haired simpleton? 

When you consider that he lived and worked 
in backward villages, 

and played only at drunken Gentile brawls; 
if you can picture it, he could hardly 
scratch together a handful of holy words— 
not even to save himself. 

As for sleeping, he bedded on a wooden bench, 
And if a servant 

gave him radishes from the master’s garden, 
he was fed. 


It was at my wedding this poor devil played, 
no one could stand still, yet all were rooted 
ears in the air like pointed spears 

while the little fiddle tenderly caressed 

and fiercely scored the people, 

tore them to bits, flayed them and drew blood 
to all their veins 

until strung as taut as violin strings 

the old folk, doddering, cried out for mercy. 
Y. Y. SEGAL (Soyfer Yiddish) / 

MIRIAM WADDINGTON 





SIX POEMS 


YUNT DVORAH 


Our only aunt called Dvorah 

Has gone and left us too, 

And on her grave is carved a small menorah 
And on each side a slender stalk of wheat. 


That is how the stone-cutter Reb Nachem 
Worked it out, and in between, her name; 
We stand and gaze into religious silence 
As from our lips there falls a last amen. 


No member of her family survived her, 

Her comely daughters, Esther and Hadassah 
Were lost in the great burning 

Beyond the ghetto walls, in some side street. 


And when they brought them home to her 
Their bodies raped and spoiled, well do I recall 
How Dvorah clamped her mouth in iron silence 
And sat, held in its bitter vize for days. 


Widening her sorrow by their narrow graves 
Our auntie used to sit, and in the evenings take 
Her children’s clothes and thoughtfully caress 
Their measure; then shivering and bleak 


She'd close the trunk and draw over face 
A darkness deeper than cavernous wastes 
Of empty cupboards, and more desolate 
Than all those hangers, peeled and bare. 
Y. Y. SEGAL / MIRIAM WADDINGTON 
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KING RUFUS 


To a king who had 
A red little beard, 
A red little horse 
Was most endeared. 


And also red 

Were his jerkin and hose; 
The monarch loved 

A red, red rose. 


And crimson apples 
The monarch sought 
For cooking in 
His scarlet pot. 


In fine, a royal 
Person warm in 
Vestments that were 
Wholly carmine. 


When one beheld him 
Journey his course 
Upon his fleet little 
Russet horse 


He seemed to crackle 
He seemed to be 

An ever burning 
Granary... 


Scarlet, rufous, 
Roseate, 

What a fiery 
Potentate! 

Y. Y. SEGAL / 
ABRAHAM M. KLEIN 
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SIX POEMS 


SCENARIO 


The enemy returns 

home to his German village, 

and the white blossom on the tree 
waves to him, bends to him, 
smiles to him, “Welcome!” 


His dog jumps up to meet him 
and trembles with recognition, 
and all around him lie his fields 
as fresh and frank as summer. 


In the doorway of his house 

waits the housewife, pale and dear, 
lost in the joyous pulse of dream 
she stands rooted and still as a bird. 


He runs towards her 

and she falls into his arms; 

all is husband and wife between them, 
together they enter their warm house. 


But I, who the German enemy destroyed 
in seed and root, in branch and bud, 
whose last living child he has killed, 

and whose native city he has bent 

from its ancient Polish pride— 


I am the one who in my rags, 

my ribbons, and my pure bright hate, 
remain outside, and like a beaten cur 
I must watch and see 


How these German trees still celebrate 

the summer’s whiteness, and German fields 
submit their earth to the sharpened plough, 
while in the barn German horses 
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Bear German colts, silky and fair, 
which German lads will mount and ride 
possessing July and the burning sun 
between fertile forests of wheat and rye. 


And Jewish children? Sealed within winds 

are their quenched ashes and desolate crumbs; 
and only the emptiness of streets 

will remember and miss them, and only 

the echoing cobblestones will weep. 


[ know they will not ever be transformed 

to innocence, they will never be 

angels astride on palominoes 

in a blossoming heaven; they will never be such 
as tumble through fields and gambolling, shout, 
“Welcome!” around the feet of God. 

Y. Y. SEGAL / MIRIAM WADDINGTON 


AES ENE SO 
SELECTED POEMS OF EMILE NELLIGAN 


Translated into English by P. F. Widdows. Born in Montreal in 
1879, Emile Nelligan became, at an early age, one of the most 
poignant voices of romanticism in Quebec. Here, in frenetic verse, 
he explores the subtleties of two major themes; Regret and the 
Ideal. $2.00 


eh ATTRA, FPP: Ho 
LITERATURE AND THE PRESS 


By Louis Dudek. Mr. Dudek contends that mass production of 
publications has resulted in the emergence of a mass mind in this 
controversial discussion of the far-reaching effects of the mechani- 
zation of the printing trades. $5.00 


EERE EM COR ae 
THE TIMELESS ISLANDS and other stories 


By H. R. Percy. The work of a brilliant new Canadian writer, these 
fascinating stories run the gamut of the story-teller’s art—from 
tales of the supernatural to simple narratives that catch the pathos 
of everyday life. $3.50 


THE RYERSON PRESS - TORONTO 
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Sax Rohmer 
and His 
Yellow Shadows 


For half a century now a battle has been raging between that 
sinister Chinaman, Dr Fu Manchu, and his restless adversary, Sir 
Denis Nayland Smith. Against insuperable odds, in the face of 
fantastic schemes, and despite an amazing conglomeration of 
occult powers and super-scientific weapons that have been directed 
against him, Sir Denis has commanded the forces of the free world 
successfully in its struggle to keep the Doctor at bay. The scene 
has shifted from the fogs of Limehouse and the mists of Penny 
Fields to the posh flats of Upper Manhattan, but the battle has 
gone on nonetheless. At times Smith has had in his control the 
combined forces of New Scotland Yard and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, but at other times he has faced his opponent alone, 
with little more than faith in the way of artillery. 

Of course this contest is only a fictional one, but it is obvious 
to everyone who has read any of the Fu Manchu books, which 
were written by the English author Sax Rohmer, that Rohmer 
has been describing the Armageddon, the clash between the 
forces of good and evil, the literary struggle for the mastery of the 
world. Rohmer sees this final battle as a struggle between expedi- 
ency and principle, as a contest between the forces of totalitarianism 
and those of democracy. There is good reason to believe that 
Rohmer’s sympathies were with the Doctor. He is quoted in The 
Vew Yorker as saying: 


It costs fourteen million dollars a day to wage a large-scale war, 
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which is generally provoked by twenty or thirty men. If a peace. 
loving government were to put up an amount equal to the expense 
of one week’s hostilities, to back an organization dedicated to 
killing the lads that want to fight, you could stop the busines; 
before it got properly started. You wouldn't need too big an 
organization. Just a small, secret, capable group, who'd do their 
work with poison, guns, gas, or what have you. Ought to make it 
worth the operative’s while. Give them, say a half million each, 
for every completed mission. 

But regardless of his political sympathies, Rohmer was pre- 
eminently a writer of mystery stories and it is as a writer that he 
must be discussed. Rohmer created dozens of bizarre and wonder- 
ful characters and scores of literary villains, but Fu Manchu was 
the only one to capture the imagination of the western world. He 
became a household word, a legend in his own day. In Rohmer’ 
obituary notice in Newsweek there is quoted a remark that the 
sinister Chinaman is supposed to have whispered in his creator's 
ear: ‘It is your belief that you have made me; it is mine that | 
shall live when you are smoke.’ 

Fu Manchu’s popularity is largely a matter of the past. This 
makes it difficult for the reader today to take Rohmer seriously 
and to believe that he was not writing for a juvenile audience, but 
an audience was perched somewhere between the youngsters 
that Edgar Rice Burroughs entertained and the comparatively 
older, more mature and more literate young men and women who 
bought the novels of Rider Haggard. Between 1920 and 1940, 
Rohmer’s public consumed his two-doilar novels so quickly that 
he could not keep up with the demand. Rohmer was surprisingly 
popular with newspaper reviewers who were prone to herald 
each new work as a private joke, before dropping it with the proviso 
that it was sure to appeal to the Rohmer fans in the audience. In 
retrospect it can be seen that part of Rohmer’s popularity was 
accounted for by the fact that he wrote during the period between 
the two world wars, when the West was first being made aware 
of the incipient ‘yellow terror’. Rohmer dealt in popular terms 
with other perils—the rise of the German and Italian dictators 
for instance—but with less success. 
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Newspapers at that time were finding a cause in the promotion 
of xenophobia, using China as the example of the foreign power 
most likely to succeed in swarming over the West. Bookstores were 
overflowing with popular novels by such authors as Earle Derr 
Biggers (Charlie Chan Carries On), Thomas Burke (More Lime- 
house Nights), Ernest Bramah (Kai Lung Rolls His Mat) and, a 
few years later, John Marquand (Mr. Moto). About this time 
Hermann Keyserling made a note in his travel diary that those 
countries which overran the orient politically would succumb to 
it culturally. Radicals and revolutionaries were pushing the 
‘yellow menace’ and Rohmer, in his most prolific and fertile period, 
was publishing at least a book a year, popularizing the cause and 
feeding the public’s appetite for the exotic, grotesque, and 
sruesome. 
~ In many ways Rohmer’s kitsch and the popular conception of 
the oriental mind went well together. Popular literature demands 
clear-cut figures, stock issues, and lots of action. The oriental 
was an unambiguous villain, swarthy, thin, with mental attain- 
ments beyond the ordinary, and his mind worked in mysterious 
ways. His sympathies and politics were inscrutable, his patience, 
cruelty, and hatred of the West were inexhaustible. Kitsch demands 
a simplicity of motivation and this was supplied by the Chinese 
who had an understandable desire to re-establish the supremacy 
of their fathers. The stock issue was thus to thwart the schemes 
of the white races. The element of mystery was supplied by the 
exotic atmosphere of the east, an aura so thick and palpable that no 
matter what happened in the course of the action it always appeared 
plausible at the time. The fantastic amount of action in a typical 
Rohmer yarn disguised the fact that there was really no plot, but 
only a succession of incidents. Finally, the element of romance 
was ready-made in these novels, with the figure, seductive and 
mysterious, of the strange half-caste daughter of the villain, the 
beautiful Eurasian who, caught as she was between the two worlds, 
sought to escape into the freedom of the west and into the arms of 
the man she loved. 

These stereotypes, and many more besides, account for much 
of Rohmer’s success as a novelist. He was probably the most 
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popular novelist of his day and he was certainly the only writer | 


to live and to continue to write through that period into our own, 
The image of China in Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth is a far cry 
from the Communist China of today in the same way that Fy 
Manchu is more at home with the local Chinese princes and war 
lords at the turn of the century than he is with the Russian-speaking 
commissars of today. Even in 1947, when The New Yorker de. 
voted a ‘Talk of the Town’ profile to Rohmer, Fu Manchu was a 
childhood bogey-man and Rohmer a literary has-been. His inter- 
viewers had first to contradict the prevailing rumour that he had 
been dead for years and then try to prod their memories for 
questions to ask. 


Sax Rohmer’s life was as mysterious as Fu Manchu’s. The most 
reliable sources state that Rohmer was born in Birmingham, 
England, on February the 15th, 1886, but later reference books 
often favour the date 1889 and the locality as ‘somewhere in the 
English Midlands’. The author himself seems to have been in doubt 
about the correct date, for in his obituary notice—he died on June 
the Ist, 1959—it is stated he ‘never disclosed his exact age and 
often said he didn’t really know how old he was because his birth 
certificate had been lost’. His real name is given as Arthur 
Sarsfield Warde, but once or twice it is listed as Arthur Sarsfield 
Wade. Rohmer’s father was an Irish engineer and his mother was 
a family friend of the prominent literary editor T. P. O’Connor. 
As a youth Rohmer was attracted to the civilization of ancient 
Egypt and he began to collect books on archeology and occultism. 
He attended King’s College, read unsuccessfully for a civil service 
post and finally took his father’s advice and tried his hand, also 
unsuccessfully, at a business career. Through O’Connor’s influence 
he secured employment as a journalist in London. Rohmer’ 
imagination was apparently too active for he frequently embellished 
his interviews with the result that he ‘either walked off or was 
thrown off Fleet Street’. Various professions claimed him for the 
intervening years: art student, black-and-white artist, unproduced 
playwright, songwriter for the comedian George Robey and, 
finally, ‘inventor of a new kind of mothball’. 
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SAX ROHMER AND HIS YELLOW SHADOWS 


Meanwhile Rohmer was doing free-lance writing from an office 
he had rented in Limehouse, the Chinese harbour of London. His 
short stories were inevitably returned and he had papered one 
entire wall of his room with editorial regrets. About 1911 he 
received his first two acceptances from leading magazines in Edin- 
burgh for two short stories, “The Leopard Couch’ and ‘The Myste- 
rious Mummy’. It was about this time that he adopted his 
pseudonym. In The New Yorker interview he explained the signifi- 
cance Of Sax Rohmer: ‘In ancient Saxon, “sax” means blade, 
“rohmer” equals roamer. I substituted an “h” for the “a” as a 
gesture in the direction of phonetics—pretty obscure gesture, | 
guess.” 
~ In 1913 Rohmer published his first novel The Insidious Dr. Fu- 
Manchu (the English title is The Mystery of Dr. Fu-Manchu). 
The figure of the Doctor was inspired by the chance glimpse of a 
sinister Chinese in Limehouse. Newsweek quotes Rohmer: ‘I saw a 
tall and very dignified man alight, Chinese but different from any 
Chinese I had ever met. He wore a long, black topcoat and a 
queer astrakhan cap. He strode into the house . . . followed by an 
Arab girl.” This narcotics peddlar and super-crook, stepping from 
his limousine, barely discernible in the mists of Limehouse, inspired 
Rohmer’s long list of popular novels. It is characteristic, however, 
that Rohmer’s second published work was his one and only piece 
of non-fiction. The Romance of Sorcery (1914) is a biographical 
account, based on secondary sources, of the life and work of six 
occultists ranging from Apollonius of Tyana to Madame Blavatsky. 
Within the next ten years Rohmer wrote twelve novels, two plays, and 
five volumes of short stories. His first decade of writing was his 
most inventive one, for during this period he wrote such favourites 
as Brood of the Witch-Queen (1917), The Green Eyes of Bast 
(1920) and The Dream Detective (1920). Only two Fu Manchu 
novels appeared during the first ten years, suggesting that the 
Doctor’s popularity had not yet caught fire, or that Rohmer was 
unwilling to overwork his early success. In 1922 at the age of 
thirty-six Rohmer was noted for the first time in Who’s Who and 
his entry boasts that he is a ‘contributor to all the leading maga- 
zines in England and America.” 
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His next decade shows only a slight slackening of output, 
Rohmer wrote ten novels and a single volume of short stories 
during this period, but his ingenuity and amazing deftness with 
incident and detail were beginning to fail him. Towards the end 
of the period two fine Fu Manchu novels appeared, but their 
only innovation was dropping the hyphen in the Doctor’s name, 
Rohmer moved to Funchal, Madeira, in the Canary Islands, for 
Yellow Shadows (1925), but the change in scenery scarcely 
affected him, for he still wrote of Limehouse and fog-bound 
London. Between 1933 and 1943, the aftermath of his popularity, 
he published only seven novels and two collections of stories, but 
many of his earlier books were being reissued in cheap editions 
by conscientious publishers. The popularity of the Doctor, how- 
ever, was at an all-time high, for he appeared in four more sequels, 
including the spellbinder President Fu Manchu (1936), the first 
novel set entirely in America. By 1945 Rohmer was living in 
the Surrey Hills and according to one report was engaged in 
writing a book on roulette, a subject which he had apparently 
mastered. The book never appeared and nothing was published 
between 1943 and 1948, the year his best novel Shadow of Fu 
Manchu appeared. This was a turning point, for between 1950 
and 1959, the elderly author managed to spark everything he wrote 
with a vivid imaginative streak. He published eight novels, five of 
them of general interest to detective story readers, but the others 
have to do with the dealings of his newest creation, Sumuru, a 
female Fu Manchu. Rohmer’s last two books were standard fare, 
Re-Enter Dr. Fu Manchu (1957) and Emperor Fu Manchu 
(1959, the year of his death). 

At the time of his death Rohmer was practically a one-man 
literary institution. Edgar Rice Burroughs wrote about the same 
number of books but he had incorporated himself early in his 
career and honestly admitted to employing hacks and ghosts. In 
the case of Rohmer the charge of keeping an anonymous literary 
stable has never been laid but the unofficial opinion is that his 
wife Elizabeth or his son—although there is no record that he 
had one—were mainly responsible for the last half-dozen novels. 


In any case, between 1913 and 1959 Sax Rohmer published fifty- | 
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three novels, including thirteen Fu Manchu volumes, and about 
sixty short stories. This does not include unpublished serials, 
uncollected short stories, screen scenarios, unproduced Broadway 
plays, radio scripts, and other literary odds and ends. Rohmer, 
who travelled much during his life and regarded travelling as his 
chief recreation, called White Plains in New York his home after 
the Second World War. He never visited the Middle or Far East, 
although he admitted to setting foot in just about every Chinatown 
in the West. His books were fantastically successful in England 
and America, and they were translated into more than twenty-five 
languages. They were serialized in leading magazines, they 
appeared in syndicated comic strips, in comic books, in numerous 
reprints and paperback editions, in literary omnibuses and antholo- 
gies. They were seen on the screen (one was a Paramount ‘All- 
Talking Picture’), they were heard over the radio and were even 
a television series at one time. There is a curious pun which was 
popular not too many years ago: Many men smoke cigars but 
few men chew. There is even a Restaurant Fu Manchu in Florida. 
Rohmer was a millionaire well before 1955 when he sold his radio 
and television rights for Fu Manchu for over four million dollars. 


[he outstanding characteristic of popular fiction is its complete 
distinction between good and evil, and the outstanding characteris- 
tic of imaginative fiction generally is the fact that in it evil is 
more attractively presented than good, Rohmer’s popularity may 
be accounted for by the fact that he always described evil in super- 
latives. Evil fails in his novels only because some greater power is 
not on his side, for evil is always linked in Rohmer’s imagination 
with forgotten knowledge, forbidden wisdom, with past civilizations 
nd with humans who claim to have bypassed human morality. 
Fu Manchu, the incarnation of all evil, is so ugly that all Rohmer 
has to do is describe one of his wily features for the reader to 
recoil in horror. Yet there is a certain fascination in ultimate evil, 
and beside the Doctor Sir Denis is uninteresting. He is merely 
another police inspector, and Rohmer has plenty of these dull 
colourless figures. He does have a few appealing qualities he can 
call his own. He is addicted to his peculiar brand of ‘shaggy briar’ 
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and his mannerism of pulling at the lobe of his left ear whey 
he fears an attack by the Doctor. These merely stylize Sir Denis 
but he never emerges as a person. He is the Doctor’s puppet, his 
personal foil, at the beck and call of the action of the novel. 

If the oriental is Antichrist, Fu Manchu, it must be remembered. 
is merely the emissary of a tong which claims to be universal jn 
membership. This secret society is called the Si-Fan, and Si 
Denis is fighting the Si-Fan, of which Fu Manchu is merely the 
chairman, as much as he is fighting the Doctor. While the activities 
of Fu Manchu may be checked, the schemes of the Si-Fan con- 
tinue and never stop. This theme of world-wide organization, of 
powerful executives bent on world domination, is the only one 
common to all of Rohmer’s books. The conspirator is evil and 
often yellow in colour, but not invariably, and this fact alone 
exonerates Rohmer from the charge of being a racial purist. The 
secret society known as the Si-Fan is easily identified as the ‘black 
brotherhood’ of occult literature, for it employs science and black 
magic to pervert spiritual forces into occult powers, to satisfy 
personal gain and to plunge the world into a seeming chaos, 
Rohmer is wise enough to see that even the devil employs reason, 


so he makes Fu Manchu the supreme sophist. A certain moral 
ambiguity develops in regards to ends and means, as to whether | 


the trusted and tried methods of the police inspectors the world 
over can handle the present world situation, or whether only Fu 
Manchu’s methods are useful. 


Fu Manchu’s ammunition undergoes a change with the years but | 


in the end it is as demonic as ever. In the first books he employs 
purely biological weapons: imported fungi, poisonous bugs, ani- 
mals, germs and snakes. Dacoits frequently release spiders into 
the beds of their intended victims. This terminates in Fu Manchu’: 
Bride (1933) when the Doctor abducts a live scientist and begins 
to milk his brain. From this point on the horrors are a synthesis 
of biological and mechanical devices. Supersonic waves are per- 
fected and miniature two-way Tv sets are mounted in shrunken 
heads. By 1950 or so the Doctor was piloting his own flying saucer 
and there appears more frequently in the last novels the recurring 
image of subhuman men working out their orders in a clock-work 
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fashion. It might be said that when Rohmer began to cultivate 
mechanical and mechanistic horrors which were potentially more 
horrifying than his Doctor, he began to forsake horror fiction for 
science fiction. 

Rohmer’s detective stories are closely related in at least one 
respect to Poe’s. Both Rohmer and Poe are unconcerned with 
pure reason as a way to truth, and both explain reason as a form 
of rationalization of inner insecurity. Both are, in a sense, anti- 
intellectual. Rohmer’s detectives are usually ‘psychic investigators’ 
—like Dr Silence of Algernon Blackwood—or simply police in- 
spectors who face a situation so sinister that reason and authority 
cannot hope to cope with it. In The Dream Detective (1920), ten 
stories illustrating the method of the criminologist Moris Klaw 
present an unusual and curious detective who sprays his brow 
with verbanum and goes to sleep on his ‘odically sterilized’ pillow 
which has to be placed on the exact spot of a recent crime. Even 
the half-caste amateur detective and intelligence officer Bimbashi 
Barik in Egyptian Nights (1943) solves cases which have to do 
with Laughing Buddhas and Moslem prophets. Hangover House 
(1949), which masqueraded as a detective novel when it was 
published by Random House, Rohmer’s best publisher, is really 
stock full of the standard ingredients: strange drugs, catalepsy, 
curses, mysterious Egyptians, and an animated corpse. Finally in 
The Green Eyes of Bast (1920), which is probably Rohmer’s best 
mystery thriller, there are only a few elements of pure detection. 
These are offset by the figure of Bast, a strange and seductive 
cat-woman with iridescent green eyes whose coming is heralded 
by the howling of dogs. To account for her existence there is Dr 
Damar Greefe, an unsuccessful Fu Manchu, whose scientific cu- 
riosity has led him to create this human hybrid. If the scientist is 
an anti-humanist—and Rohmer suggests that he is—the scientist is 
just as real and just as evil as the figure of the magician. Actually 
the malignant magician is practically interchangeable with that of 
the scientist. Grey Face (1914) presents the figure of M. de 
Trepniak, the possessor of secret wisdom and secret science, who 
places an unsuccessful bid for control of the world. What is essen- 
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tially the same theme is worked out as it confronts a highly 
imaginative artist, in The Orchard of Tears (1918). sil 

Rohmer is not really interested in the inductive powers of the 
intellect and the due process of the law. In fact law is a mockery 
and the police are poweriess in most of his novels. Sir Denis only 
succeeds against Fu Manchu because the English inspector repre- 
sents the force of some higher law, but this is more true for the 
earlier novels than the later ones. The early Fu Manchu was all out 
for personal power; the later more mature Fu Manchu represents 
tyranny, but at a time when the only alternative to tyranny js 
chaos. Fu Manchu, after his appearance in 1936 as the power 
behind the most popular presidential candidate in President Fy 
Manchu, is more malignant than malign. He represents the argu- 
ment that the ends justify the means, but his reasoning now has a 
ring of moral truth to it. 





path of those who obstructed me. Always I have dreamed of a sane 
world, yet men have called me mad; of a world in which war should 
be impossible, disease eliminated, overpopulation checked, labor 
found for all willing hands—a world of peace. Save only three, | 
have found no human soul, of my own race or another, to work 
wholly for that good. And now my most implacable enemy is upon 
RS xcs 


In the novels before 1936 Fu Manchu had no real moral purpose; 
now he is fighting desperately for the preservation of civilization 
itself. 

The Island of Fu Manchu is a typical Rohmer novel. It appeared 
in 1942 before America’s entry into the war but Rohmer assumed 
that the European situation would soon cut through the American 
policy of continental isolationism. Although the novel was favour- 
ably noted by the best book reviewers, in many ways it is a poor 
potboiler with few redeeming virtues. It suffers from the standard 
Rohmer excesses: over-description, so much detail that it is difficult 
to follow exactly what is happening, and an over-simplification of 
motives and action. It also has the standard deficiencies: lack of 


‘My crimes, so termed, have been merely the removal from my 
appropriate atmosphere, poor paragraph structure, and a good deal 
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of poor syntax. The forty-one chapter headings explain the plot 
by themselves: “We Hear the Snapping Fingers’, ‘Padded Foot- 
steps’, ‘The Shrivelled Head’, ‘The Smelling Out’ and ‘Drums in 
the Night’. There is less ingenuity in The Island of Fu Manchu 
than there is in most of the other novels, but then the pace is so 
quick that the reader is guaranteed at least two hair-breadth 
escapes per chapter. 

Sir Lionel Barton, ‘the greatest Orientalist in Europe’, is spirited 
away from the apartment of Bart Kerrigan (a Watson figure, 
Flinders Petrie’s replacement). Kerrigan rushes into the street only 
to see the beautiful Ardatha who, since the last novel, has been 
in Fu Manchu’s clutches. Kerrigan returns to find his apartment in 
a state of ‘wild disorder’ with Barton and his briefcase missing. 
‘My flat was become a theatre of sinister drama,’ he exclaims not 
unperceptively. But inside he finds Sir Denis Nayland Smith— 
‘standing by the desk was a tall, thin man, his face tropically 
brown, his hair nearly white at the temples and his keen eyes fixed 
upon me.’ Kerrigan notes the old Smith mannerisms as Smith 
explains that Fu Manchu has undoubtedly returned to London, 
although Kerrigan had surmised this when he spied Ardatha. (It 
is interesting to note that whenever the Watson figures in Rohmer’s 
novels recall the appearance of their loved ones, they instinctively 
recall along with their pale smooth lips and limbs the horrible visage 
of the Doctor.) A not-too-elaborate enquiry by Smith and Kerri- 
gan ascertains that Barton was indeed abducted by Fu Manchu’s 
henchmen. It seems he was forced onto the street by trained Bur- 
men and forced into a getaway limousine, driven by a chauffeur 
‘as yellow as a lemon’. Also involved in the intrigue was an agent 
of the Chinaman who fooled the local constable into helping with 
the abduction by claiming that he was a medical doctor—a typical 
Rohmer twist. There is a respect for authority in these novels, but 
the lower echelon of the police force is always shown to be slightly 
stupid. Doctors can always command a large amount of respect, 
but special inspectors or heads of departments are treated as 
monarchs. This apparently is a characteristic of kitsch: that the 
worker likes to be ordered around. In any case Sir Denis finally 
explains why Barton was kidnapped: he possessed in his briefcase 
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certain secret information which Fu Manchu wanted—and he 
wanted both it and Barton’s silence. ... 

The Island of Fu Manchu is too lengthy to detail in this fashion 
any further, and besides there is little accumulated effect—merely 
a series of encounters which are often precipitated by chance, 
differing little in outcome, changing hardly at all the structure of 
the novel. In brief the level of action is the incident and not the 
story. As Ellery Queen once noted, The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchy 
is not really a novel but a series of ten short stories, each with 
separate incidents involving the same characters. Writing forty 
chapters of this a year must tax the ingenuity of any author, and 
even Rohmer’s descriptive powers began to fail him before long. 
In the early novels Fu Manchu beggars Rohmer’s descriptive 
powers. 


Imagine a person, tall, lean and feline, high-shouldered, with a 
brow like Shakespeare and a face like Satan, a close-shaven skull, 
and long magnetic eyes of the true cat-green. Invest him with all 
the cruel cunning of an entire Eastern race, accumulated in one 
gigantic intellect, with all the resources of science past and present, 
with all the resources, if you will, of a wealthy government—vwhile, 


however, it already has denied all knowledge of his existence. 
Imagine that awful being, and you have a mental picture of Dr. 
Fu-Manchu, the yellow peril incarnate in one man. 


The same descriptive epithets reappear in all the later novels. Fu 
Manchu is ‘the incarnation of the Pharaoh Set 1, who has ‘the 
face of a Fallen Angel’, ‘the brow of a Satan’, ‘the hypnotic green 
eyes of a cat’, the ‘brain of three geniuses’. In addition he is ‘the 
Emperor of the Underworld’, the ‘saffron-faced horror’ and ‘the 
fiend incarnate, Asmodeus himself’. In the early days this was 
accompanied by such stock references as phrases from The Divine 
Comedy, Vathek, and the Danse Macabre. As repulsive as he is, 
Fu Manchu possesses a personal magnetism and his horrible 
features have a beauty of their own. His personality is almost 
hypnotic in effect. If, in imaginative literature generally, the theme 
of Frankenstein represents the fear of scientific invention effecting 
a mechanized horror, and the theme of Dracula the fear of psycho- 
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logical discovery effecting some psychotic imbalance, then it might 
be said that Fu Manchu, with his diabolical sciences and his occult 
powers, is able to represent the combined effect of both a Franken- 
stein and a Dracula. 

By now Fu Manchu and Federal Agent Ex-Assistant Commis- 
sioner Of the Criminal Investigation Division of New Scotland 
Yard, Sir Denis Nayland Smith, 0.B.£., are such good friends that 
one is surprised that they do not call each other by their first 
names. After fifty years of scrapping they now stand in gentlemanly 
admiration of each other’s talents. Fu Manchu has lamented a 
number of times that fate had so ordained it that Sir Denis was 
not to be on his side in the struggle. (There is always the suggestion 
in these novels that Fate controls the Doctor but that Providence 
guides Sir Denis.) Actually the two have grown closer together 
than is obvious to the eye; their roles are congruent, if not identi- 
cal—since the new Fu Manchu has eschewed wanton destruction 
and now prefers peaceful assassination to torture and mass terror- 
ism. It might be claimed that after his appearance in Shadow of 
Fu Manchu (1948) there is an identity in opposites. Each novel 
ends in a stalemate, with the Doctor’s activities halted but with his 
other plans being effected apparently without hitch. Often Fu 
Manchu has been near the point of physical extermination, but 
only twice did Rohmer actually declare the Doctor dead. He was 
drowned in 1917 in The Hand of Fu-Manchu and was forgotten 
until 1931 when The Daughter of Fu Manchu was published. He 
was killed again in 1936 when his plans for manipulating a presi- 
dential election were disrupted. His death was brilliantly suggested 
by having his small motor-boat capsize and go over Niagara Falls. 
But, like Conan Doyle and the producers of the Frankenstein 
movies, Rohmer was forced to resurrect his villain because of 
popular demand. According to a subsequent novel Fu Manchu was 
saved from being dashed to death on the Niagara rocks by a 
conveniently-placed helicopter. 

Sir Denis in the course of lis adventures has exhausted the 
ability of a number of men. Besides Dr Flinders Petrie, who 
chronicled the early books, his assistants were, in this order, Gren- 
ville, Sterling, Hepburn, Kerrigan, Harkness, Merrick, and finally 
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a half-caste American Chinese, Tony McKay. Each in turn supplied 
one half of a much-needed element of romance, since Sir Denis, 
except for a few notable occasions, has been impervious to 
feminine charms. Rohmer is singularly uneasy in the company of 
women, for no matter what woman is being described, she is all 
things to all men. Rohmer is inclined to speak of ‘romance’ rather 
than love and to call women ‘members of the fair sex’. His heroines 
are terribly Victorian and are descended from the ‘white’ rather 
than the ‘dark’ women of nineteenth-century fiction. Only Fah Lo 
Suee, the Doctor’s half-caste daughter who frequently betrays her 
sympathies for Sir Denis, can make Smith regard womankind with 
more than disdain. But he succumbs to her charms only when 
it is necessary to do so if he is to escape some diabolical death her 
father has in store for him. As female after female is married off 
to his assistants, Sir Denis extends his congratulations and, in 
usually the last paragraph, Fu Manchu, who laments being unable 
to attend the ceremony, sends a wedding gift for the bride-to-be, 
invariably a jewel of gigantic proportions. 

In the last novel to appear during Rohmer’s lifetime, Emperor 
Fu Manchu (1959), the Doctor has returned to China and the 
battle is fought on home ground again. It is curious that after half 
a century the western world again fears the yellow peril and that 
Rohmer should still be around writing of it. Perhaps the popular 
writer is the only true political prophet. In any case Sir Denis this 
time enlists the services of Tony McKay, who actually penetrates 
the headquarters of Fu Manchu in the Szechuan Province. Sir 
Denis and Fu Manchu now share a common fear, which is Com- 
munism, and this drives them together. However, in Emperor Fu 
Manchu the eventual eclipse of the Doctor is finally implied. Smith 
boasts that through McKay’s action—perhaps a sort of racial 
betrayal is suggested—he has in his possession a master list of the 
names of all the Si-Fan conspirators and that, through prosecuting 
these men, Fu Manchu’s ‘dream empire’ can finally be destroyed. 
The reader is wary because Fu Manchu is never at a loss. Perhaps 
the Doctor has something up his long yellow sleeve. The reader can 
only guess. 

A sign that Rohmer was becoming discontented with the Doctor 
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is the appearance of the Sumuru series. Appearing for the first time 
in The Sins of Sumuru (1950)—the American title is Nude in 
Mink—Sumuru is Rohmer’s most imaginative creation. She is a 
world-conquering figure and his most astonishing villain but she has 
ceased to be demonic. She is extremely beautiful, not ugly; her 
words have more of a ring of truth to them than not. She plans to 
save the human race from its eventual destruction in the hands of 
‘evil and ugly men’ by creating a super race. She plans to do this 
by marrying her many beautiful female devotees to young geniuses. 
She represents even more than Fu Manchu can Rohmer’s idea of a 
secret international brotherhood which will assassinate leaders who 
seek to disrupt what unity the world still has. Sumuru may genea- 
logically be nothing more than Fu Manchu’s daughter, but she 
has at her command more glamour and power than the Doctor ever 
had. This formula permits Rohmer—-or whoever wrote the series, 
since many of the passages are surprisingly virile for an author of 
seventy—to introduce a new romantic interest for each novel. But 
the image of Sumuru is a mocking one and no matter how the 
novel ends the reader has the feeling that her plans have not been 
thwarted. 

Even Rohmer’s most recent novels are hopelessly dated, for they 
rest in a liberal, gentlemanly, and literate world which, outwardly 
at least, is not too much like our own. However, there is still hope 
for Rohmer, for in 1958 a curious book was published called 
Bianca in Black. This novel is stylistically much like Rohmer’s 
work and it deliberately evokes his exotic atmosphere and charac- 
ters. The pace is accelerated even further and the exotic imagina- 
tion and imagery are there. The author is given, strangely, as 
Elizabeth Sax Rohmer. Perhaps the epic is not really over after all. 








RALPH GUSTAFSON 


AT TAKKAKAW 
FALLS 


A burst of snow 
twelve hundred feet 
down 

a river 

over nothing, sheer. 
This, like any other, 
should have slope 

to the sea, 

meadow, 

forestpine; 

it should have grace 
till it slips there, 
cliffworn, 





to the sea. 

Rocktons 
roaring, 
a mile-from 

ears hold it; 

it should have canyon. 

A man holds eyes to it. 

How, from this glacier 

great ice pours 

suntons 
no man knows, 

or wonders. 

Stand near it 

at base 
he can’t, ripping 

rainbow. 
He gets out. 

The thunder 

is not suitable. 

He hies him 

to easing, 

chin-resting, 

from fall. 
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It is too close, 

it should slope 

like river; 

not, to death 

dearest, hurl 

like genius. 

RALPH GUSTAFSON 


ON THE 
COLUMBIA 
ICEFIELD 


Over the great 

end broken 

up from its lake 

back over a continent 
we got grip 

getting to the glacier, 
three miles in, 

the grimed 

slow ice 

clawed 

by the cogchain. 

We tried crevice 

off the snowroad harrows 
left raised, 
night-deep. 

Sludge stood 

traction, cab 

pulled. We took 
pictures, camera 
cold. We were 

up there, were 

noble. Down, 

out of it, 

at the end broken 

in its lake, we touched 
the green ice 

the green fire. 

RALPH GUSTAFSON 








JOHN PETER 













LYAEUS IN CANADA 


Like dying men the gods prefer water 

To amethysts, which is another reason 

Why maples should divest themselves of youth 
And wear the bravery of a royal death. 





Who is that engraver incising 

A lake horizon with a line of quartz? 

If you are unconvinced make your oblations 
In rigid forests below cathedral peaks. 


Such brittleness only a god could break 

Steam snow away, thrusting the leaves from trees 
In green astonishment, to send us reeling 
Through puddles and the air as soft as lakes. 
JOHN PETER 










WHO GOES HOME?! 


Lapp in a paddlewheeler on the Niger, 
Parsee determining bloodgroups in Montreal: 
The human provenance becomes a variable 

Plotted by tremulous styles on a twisting ball. 










Man can regret the past and find it pointless: 
Nostalgia is a function of the now. 
You gaze at a monotony of prairie 
And feel the winds of disaffection blow. 







Some ache to watch the silver planes inclining 
Into the radiance, or past a vistaed view 

Of standards, signals, struts and looping wires 
The black train black go black black shuttling through. 
JOHN PETER 






Reviews 


MILLAR MACLURE 
SMITH’S HOUSE OF FAME 


The second Oxford Book of Canadian Verse (the first, edited 
by Wilfred Campbell, was published in 1912), containing a repre- 
sentative selection of poems in English and French published by 
Canadians from 1825 to 1959, edited by A. J. M. Smith and bound 
in the reassuring blue and gold of the Printer to the University, 
has now appeared. It is a fine volume to have and to hold, an 
album and keepsake, a good book to read aloud from, a house 
of fame. 

It begins—as all Canadian anthologies should—in the waste 
land, with Standish O’Grady’s apostrophe to the ‘barren waste, 
unprofitable strand’, the ‘wild wilderness rapt in snow’ wherein 
‘the lank Canadian eager trims his fire’, and ends in Eden, with 
Daryl Hine’s fat boy dreaming in the unconscious ‘lawless park’. 
From description and comment to reflection and incantation and 
through all the states of language in between—this is the range of 
this poetry. 

The scholar’s net of inclusiveness and the critic’s sword of judge- 
ment fight their battle in every decent anthologist’s table of con- 
tents, and the account of their conflict is to be found in his preface. 
Of A. J. M. Smith’s general qualifications as editor it is of course 
unnecessary to speak; the canons of taste by which he judges his 
poets deserve a little comment. The ‘metaphysical revolution’ (his 
phrase) in Canadian poetry of the middle twenties, to which 
his own verse belongs, sought to achieve the qualities which he 
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still admires above others: wit, precision, accuracy of image, the 
clean hard ‘classical’ line; look in T. E. Hulme for the manifesto. 
Reading the compressed introduction to his volume one becomes 
accustomed to Mr Smith’s obtrusive formulas of praise: Charles 
Mair ‘bends a careful and almost microscopic glance upon the 
minutiae of the woods’, and in some passages displays a ‘rectitude 
and clarity that anticipate Lampman’; Isabella Crawford produces 
a single line ‘classic in its formal beauty’; the French Canadian 
terroir poets were devoted ‘to the minute delineation’ of homely 
life; Roberts was at his best when he treated nature ‘realistically 
or with classical restraint’; Carman was at his best a ‘pure’ lyricist, 
and D. C. Scott’s evocations of the wilderness were ‘accurately 
observed’, as ‘accurate’ as Lampman or Roberts; the lyrics of 
Marjorie Pickthall ‘sound a note of singular purity’; Lozeau ‘de- 
veloped a narrow but pure talent’; Paul Morin is praised for ‘the 
perfection of his forms’; the ‘accurately pin-pointed and rigidly 
objective “laconics”’ of W. W. E. Ross are commended; Anne 
Hébert’s style is ‘even purer, if that is possible’, than Saint-Denys- 
Garneau’s; Layton improved when his indignation grew ‘sharp and 
relevant’ and his stanzas ‘neat’. Whether this prepossession makes 
for unfair choices or lack of proportion among the poets and their 
poems I largely leave to the poets themselves (if they are living) 
and to those (and they are numerous) whose knowledge of Cana- 
dian poetry is greater than mine. I merely mention that I should 
like to have seen, among our contemporaries, more Birney, more 
Layton, Patrick Anderson’s Cold Colloquy, less Reaney, no 
Heather Spears or Myra von Riedemann but some Phyllis Gotlieb, 
and more Daryl Hine. Also it is a great pity that George Johnston 
is not represented; the Auk was not, I suppose, available before 
this manuscript went to press, but many of its contents were; a 
very serious omission. The collection offers, it is true, some (to 
me at least) unexpected delights: two splendid mordant poems 
by Frangois Hertel, for example, and Kildare Dobbs’s moving and 
elegant Exequy: to Peter Allt. 

The fulcrum of English-Canadian poetic history is still Pratt, 
who is represented here as well as he can be in an anthology of 
this kind, that is not very well, and the editor makes an interesting 
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case in his introduction for Emile Nelligan as a very different but 
perhaps comparably influential figure in French-Canadian poetry. 
There are 319 items in this anthology, and Pratt begins at no. 103; 
most students of the Canadian poetic tradition would agree that 
this indicates a reasonable proportion in the book. But what of the 
unmighty dead, the nineteenth-century Canadian poets? Here we 
might expect the editor’s judgement to fail him, for whatever else 
Heavysege (lie heavy on him, earth!) and Mair, Roberts and 
Carman and even Lampman, Crémazie and Fréchette were in 
their various ways, they were certainly not pure. As really remote 
ancestors, who fought perhaps at Fontenoy or farmed at Annan, 
were mayors of Exeter or cantors at Cracow, are no embarrass- 
ment, whereas our grandfathers have still to be explained to the 
children, their beards and religion, their Saturday baths and spring 
medicaments put carefully in the proper historical and social 
context, so the critic-anthologist of the foreshortened Canadian 
tradition of letters must set off fidelity to the times against his 
feelings, praise for the wrong reasons, and salvage what he can. 
Mr Smith comes out of the ordeal very well, though not as easily 
as in his Book of Canadian Poetry, where he had more room for 
history, for the sanctities of dates and locales, for quotation of 
contemporary opinion. He observes, correctly, that Anglo-Cana- 
dian and French-Canadian poets of this period were attached 
firmly to the themes and modes of those English and French poets 
who might be expected to influence them—so Wilfred Campbell, 
with a narrower critical vocabulary, decided too, defining Mair as 
‘the real founder of the Canadian classical-nature school of verse’. 
| like that “Canadian classical-nature school’ better than Gustaf- 
son’s definition of the revolution: ‘trips to the Canadian fields and 
streams in a wondrous frame of mind would no longer do’. The 
main difference between Lampman’s Winter Evening (no. 55) and 
Layton’s The Bull Calf (no. 229), both thoroughly septentrional 
poems, is that the first was written under the law of nature and 
the second according to the gospel of energy, the first is essential 
the second existential. But I am getting away from Mr Smith and 
our ancestors, from whom he has fastidiously gathered such snip- 
pets as he can bring himself to introduce under the Oxford imprint 
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in this inhospitable hollow year. I may as well confess that I am 
now and have been since schooldays wholly unable to assume the 
scholarly stance before their verses. Lampman is a good old cheese, 
but Roberts and Carman belong on captions in the New Brunswick 
Museum (Carman’s verse is to poetic speech what Baird’s Lemon 
Extract used to be to Demerara rum), and in spite of this editor’s 
and other persuasions, i can see no reason for taking either Heavy- 
sege or Mair more seriously than John Hunter Duvar, whose De 
Roberval-contains this lavender patch on la belle sauvage, showing 
how Duvar, a good Prince Edward Islander, derived his notions of 
feminine beauty from the horse (no. 19): 


By heathen Venus, what a shape it has! 

Small head well set, arched neck, svelt frame and limbs, 
Lissome as steel, as active as the deer, 

And skin no duskier that I oft have seen 

Among the peasant maids of warm Provence... . 

If this should be a woman, now, and she 

An average sample of the belle sauvage, 

’‘Twould be no task to populate the land. 


(How well I remember a late M.L.A. from the 2nd District of Prince, 
a Clydesdale breeder, announcing, in a debate on Prohibition, that 
he had always been ‘a great admirer of feminine beauty’.) 

Yet each has his place, and an attic full of strange bloody poly- 
syllables, the cobwebby dews of virginal evenings, and the rusty 
iron of descriptions of the Northwest, is better than no attic at 
all; if not inspiration, it is at least insulation. 

I have been looking at Campbell’s little blue book and at this 
one, and thinking, in this September, the only bland month out 
of all our year of furious weather, how Canadian poetry now has 
a shape, is a historical entity. You could say, of course, that the 
poets have followed, a little or a lot late, the modes of verse else- 
where and that our monarchs are beggar’s shadows—you could say 
it, but it would not be true. The beaver, even the Shield, or any 
topographical or political excitement have little or nothing to do 
with this native sensibility, which I define, very badly I know, 
as an acute feeling of being at the edge of things, both in the sense 
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of not being in the middle, where moods and modes are generated, 
but out where they can be felt but observed tangentially and ironic- 
ally, and in the other sense of being poised on the narrow line 
from which one may fall either in the smother of civilization where 
the mode is satire or into the wilderness where the mode is pane- 
gyric. It is no wonder that the metaphysical poem, the poem of 
agonized perception (see Margaret Avison) has released the 
powers of so many Canadian poets. 

The splotch on the back of the dust jacket of this book is not 
Arthur Smith’s thumbprint; it looks to me like the Rorschach test 
of a minor poet. 


SMITH, A. J. M. (ed.)—The Oxford Book of Canadian Verse— 
Oxford—445 pp.—$6.00. 


JACK LUDWIG 


FICTION FOR THE MAJORS 


Serious Canadian fiction is nowhere better represented than in the 
work of Morley Callaghan, the veteran homegrown pro, and Brian 
Moore, the younger star import no less a pro, and so it is a good 
fall that brings forth novels by the two of them, Callaghan’s The 
Many Colored Coat and Moore’s The Luck of Ginger Coffey. To 
review them is to review the state of Canadian fiction, perhaps even 
the state of fiction generally; for neither Callaghan nor Moore 
needs the cultural protectionist ‘tariff’ which sometimes screens 
native writers away from the outside world; neither—tant mieux! 
—advances that boring debate about an indigenous Canadian cul- 
ture, an indigenous Canadian fiction. 

Both The Many Colored Coat and The Luck of Ginger Coffey 
are set in Montreal, and yet other non-Canadian cities might be 
the backdrop without either novel being too much the poorer. 
Moore’s book gives one a sharper sense of Montreal than Cal- 
laghan’s, and is, in part, a tale of an Old Country man in this New 
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Country, Canada; but, in spite of the furniture of Montreal jt 
contains, its main theme, the attempt of Ginger Coffey to make it. 
could apply as well in the u.s.a., Australia, or even Latin America, 
Callaghan’s book, though in part a roman 4a clef of Montreal places 
and people, might easily be set in Boston or New York or San 
Francisco. To put it another way, these are modern novels with 
modern themes which are not exclusively Canadian: Montreal is 
as good a theatre as any for Callaghan’s and Moore’s action. 
Montreal may be colder, more French, more Catholic than many 
other cities one might think of, but neither Montreal nor Canada 
is essential to what goes on in these two novels. 

The themes Callaghan and Moore have in common, the joy and 
suffering of their characters, again belong to what is happening in 
fiction over the world. The similarities are interesting: both Ginger 
Coffey and Callaghan’s hero, Harry Lane, wrestle with serious 
moral and even religious problems: both of them look to women 
as man’s anchor, guide, and even salvation: both of them, though 
on different levels, care a great deal about reputation, keeping up 
appearances: both, strangely enough, experience fleeting moments 
of peace and communion in the company of very small children. 

The Luck of Ginger Coffey—quite possibly the best novel Can- 
ada has had—is a more expansive, more penetrating Juno and the 
Paycock, a book related to the Bloom of Joyce’s Ulysses, the 
Gabriel Conroy of his story “The Dead’. Ginger Coffey is—may 
Ireland forgive me for intruding Yiddish!—a shlimazl, a man of 
poor luck; like Joyce’s Bloom he carries no objective signs of the 
heroic, only the inner touch—good will. Ginger Coffey belongs to 
that modern classification of unheroic hero, an ordinary character 
hoping for an extraordinary destiny, an end to loneliness, some 
form of holy communion in this most secular of worlds. 

The modern hero, unlike Hamlet or Homer’s Achilles and 
Odysseus, unlike Oedipus or Don Quixote, is a man who must 
reach out for a significant destiny at the same moment he struggles 
for a buck. Money is one of the most important elements in modem 
literature: one is not surprised, then, to find that the opening words 
of The Luck of Ginger Coffey are ‘Fifteen dollars and three cents 
and that the structure of the first part of the novel is related to 
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slow painful subtractions from that sum of money. Ginger is 
objectively submarginal, he exists on the edges of power, his 
disappearance from the world would not—objectively considered 
again—change the world one way or the other. But Moore makes 
Ginger’s fate mean something; he involves mankind in Ginger 
Coffey’s quest not just for the higher things—peace and love—but 
for the mundane weekly cheque large enough to keep a wife and 
girl-child happy. 

: Ginger is a man of small talent, no skill, no accomplishment: he 
has no function in society to define him: his family ties do nothing 
for him, his past is devoid of significance. Moore goes further: 
Ginger is a ham, a sentimentalist, a puffer, even a bore; in short, 
a failure. But Brian Moore’s compassion and imagination refuse to 
accept ‘failure’ as a final human judgement. The failure may yet be 
a hero—as Ginger Coffey is: and the heroic comes from nothing 
more than Ginger’s being—the way he looks, the way he moves, 


ALL 
FALL 
DOWN by James Leo Herlihy 


. a tragic and funny and magnificently promising first 
novel . . . Herlihy’s book is so funny, and is such a joy 
to read... (he) has a talent for the novel that is both 
fresh and large.”—Robert Fulford, Toronto Daily Star 


At all bookstores, $4.75 


» 


_— IRWIN TORONTO VANCOUVER 
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talks, thinks, feels. In our kind of world the hero is the man like 
Ginger who, knowing what he knows about himself, still gets out 
of bed in the morning. 

Better than Arthur Miller in Death of a Salesman or Bernard 
Malamud in The Assistant is Moore’s way of dramatizing the 
failure as hero. Ginger Coffey’s self-awareress is relentless, but 
again Moore's compassion goes beyond surrender through recogni- 
tion. The epiphany or showing-forth of Ginger Coffey is reminis- 
cent of Gabriel Conroy’s in ‘The Dead’, except that where Gabriel 
Conroy’s story ends, Ginger Coffey’s is kept alive and hoping. 


He looked at him. A stupid man, dressed up like a Dublin squire. 
Looked at the frightened, childish face frozen now in military man’s 
disguise. He hated that man in the mirror, hated him. O God, there 
was a useless bloody man, coming up to forty and still full of a 
boy's dreams of ships coming in; of adventures and escapes and 
glories still to be. . . . No one honored that foolish sad impostor, 
no one loved him. Except him: for only he knew that the big idjit 
had meant no harm, had suffered many’s a hurt. Ah, poor fraud, 
he thought. You're all I have. Yet, even I don't like you. 


Just as Joyce passed beyond a Gabriel Conroy to a Leopold 
Bloom, the unheroic hero who is exile, alien, superfluous, mocked 
at, not much loved but who, nevertheless, celebrates the possibility 
of the human spirit by his intense feeling, his great warmth, his wit, 
his understanding, so Moore runs the great risk of making a less- 
than-Bloom Ginger Coffey into a highly significant figure. And 
succeeds. 

What carries the book is Moore’s magnificent sense of style. 
For though The Luck of Ginger Coffey is not told in the first person 
it still emerges as a kind of Browning-like dramatic monologue 
with the narrative completely restricted to Ginger’s point of view— 
his language, his rhythm, his appearance, and everything else that 
makes up Ginger Coffey’s character. Style is the major dimension 
of Moore’s novel—in fact my one criticism of the book is that 
Moore doesn’t have enough trust in his power of style: a character 
like Ginger Coffey is definite and unique and doesn't need the 
leitmotif gimmicks and trade-marks (like ‘Flute!’ “By J!’ etc.). It's 
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Moore's style which forces the insignificance of a Ginger Coffey to 
be significant, which elevates the mundane to the heroic, which 
makes Ginger Coffey a character who must be heard out. 

It is style of this kind which Callaghan’s The Many Colored Coat 
lacks: where Moore risks all on the character of Ginger Coffey, 
Callaghan commits his book to his theme and his action. The Many 
Colored Coat is written with the artful flatness reminiscent of 
Hemingway at his most artfully flat, and, also, Fitzgerald. The 
book, in a sense, has no voice: to put it another way, the voice in 
the narrative varies little from character to character, section to 
section, though the voices in Callaghan’s dialogue are often finely 
differentiated. The missing voice means, I think, that focus too is 
missing. Scale is lost. Important and unimportant things get largely 
the same treatment: minor characters are indulged expositionally 
and descriptively, with pedigree, appearance, values, income, ex- 
pectations ticked off in a kind of literary check-list. Detail alone, 
of course, is not art. A novel must earn the right to tell us who is 
bald, who tufted: that right is earned by detail being necessary to a 
book’s dramatic purposes. Or the detail may be a celebration of the 
thing described. Thus Moore: 


As Coffey pushed open its doors he was met by a beer stench 
and a blast of shouted talk. Two waiters in long white aprons, each 
balancing a tray containing a dozen full glasses of draught beer, 
whirled in and out among the scarred wooden tables, answering 
thirsty signals. . . . At the far end of the room a huge jukebox, 
filled with moving colors and shifting lights, brooded in silence 
amid the roar of voices. Near it, disfigured with initials, an empty 
phone booth—symbol of the wives and worries the tavern’s cus- 
tomers bought beer to forget. 


But | want to say more than that Morley Callaghan did not 
write The Luck of Ginger Coffey: as I said before, his book has as 
its focus an action and a theme. Callaghan’s fictional world is at the 
centre of Canadian power: his hero Lane works for Sweetman’s 
distillery and in Canada how much higher can we get? Lane’s 
antagonist, Scotty Kennedy, is a banker who aspires to the Lane 
and Sweetman style, is, in fact, the middle-class villain whose 
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boredom and sudden awakening provide the push behind Harry 
Lane’s fall: 


Scotty had a sudden shocking apprehension that he was tired 
being himself, and that Harry Lane from the beginning had been 
heaven-sent to draw him out of himself and into a big new wonder- 
ful world. 

What follows is a variation on the theme of the many-coloured 
coat—that worn by Scotty Kennedy, the one worn by his loyal 
ex-pug tailor pal, Mike Kon, and, most importantly, the garment 
of Harry Lane: that many-coloured coat seen in one light is all 
innocence, in another pure malice. Out of the involvement of 
Kennedy, Kon, and Lane, Callaghan weaves his complex themes— 
who is righteous? Who is innocent enough to judge another man? 
What man is what his coat says he is? When does the innocent 
martyr become the smug bore or, worse, the vengeful persecutor? 
The themes are powerful: nothing Morley Callaghan does could 
fail to be. 

What, then, do these novels tell us about fiction at the present 
time? First, I suppose, that the quest is still a very important part 
of any modern novel, and that the quest in contemporary works is 
largely a search for meaning and communion among men. Both 
books treat the church and religion as matters important in child- 
hood which may be remembered but not recalled by men and 
women in states of suffering. Not only the church but all other 
institutions—government, the law—have failed men. Justice is a 
human, no longer a divine, gift. 

Again, both books have as answer to the loneliness of the human 
condition the not-far-from-whistling-in-the-dark theme of Arnold's 
‘Dover Beach’, ‘Come, love, let us be true to one another’, a theme 
more easily stated than realized by either Ginger Coffey or Harry 
Lane. And the recognition each character achieves is also typical 
of our fiction: for Coffey, ‘But oh! He knew something now, some- 
thing he had not known before. A man’s life was nobody’s fault 
but his own. Not God’s, not Vera’s, not even Canada’s. His own 
fault. Mea culpa.’ For Harry Lane: ‘Maybe no one could ever go 
back with someone to what they had had. It seemed to him that 
they both now knew a little of the truth about themselves. . . . 
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Neither book can end with a loud three cheers, yet each in its 

way is a Sad affirmation of sad life: Callaghan’s final words need 
quoting: 
But on this wide crowded boulevard at that hour were all the 
faces of the world; some were evil, some pious, some greedy, some 
just didn’t care, and some no doubt avowed their sins, suffering 
whatever torments. Yet they looked as if they could handle their 
lives and be comfortable together. There would be some though, he 
was sure, who would really be alone, knowing the terror of their 
innocence. 

But it’s in the final cadence of The Luck of Ginger Coffey that a 

credo for our times is written, for Moore here creates the vision of 
the unheroic hero: 
He had tried: he had not won. But oh! what did it matter? He 
would die in humble circs: it did not matter. There would be no 
victory for Ginger Coffey, no victory big or little, for . . . he had 
learned the truth. Life was the victory, wasn’t it? 


BRIAN MOORE—The Luck of Ginger Coffey—Little, Brown—243 
pp-—$4.00. 

MORLEY CALLAGHAN—The Many Colored Coat.—Macmillan— 
318 pp.—$4.50. 


BEATRICE CORRIGAN 


FROM RED SHIRTS TO BLACK 


‘The governments of Italy have always been occupation govern- 
ments,’ says Giorgio Partibon in Venetian Red, and both this 
novel and The Leopard are concerned in very different ways with 
the causes and results of such a sentiment. 

Don Fabrizio, Prince of Salina, whose family crest is the 
Leopard of the book’s title, witnesses Garibaldi’s invasion of 
Sicily in 1860, and the formation of the new Kingdom of Italy 
which united uneasily so many disparate states. He can feel no 
loyalty to the Spanish Bourbons, whose misconduct through many 
generations has irreparably damaged the idea of kingship, but the 
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House of Savoy is an even more alien dynasty, which fails to 
arouse his enthusiasm. Though he co-operates with the new 
government, he refuses to participate in it; and when, in the 
plebiscite to decide for or against union, all negative votes are 
ignored and a unanimous ‘Yes’ is announced, he feels that ‘some- 
thing, someone had died, God only knew in what back-alley, in 
what corner of the popular conscience’. 

The Prince’s hobby is astronomy, and he is convinced that 
it is useless to think that you can influence the course of fate, 
‘actually flowing on its own in another valley’. Yet he admires his 
nephew Tancredi, who astutely anticipates events to his own 
advantage. Tancredi is among the first to join Garibaldi, but 
exchanges the red shirt for the uniform of Savoy as soon as the 
national hero is disowned by the king for whom he has won a 
throne. Don Fabrizio still approves when Tancredi restores his 
shattered fortunes with a shrewd marriage, for Angelica’s lowly 
birth and disreputable ancestry are counterbalanced by her beauty 
and her dowry. Yet, though the fact is never stated in this novel 
of subtle juxtapositions and skilfully expressed analogies, the 
opportunists like Tancredi and his father-in-law are not a great 
improvement on their predecessors in power. 

The novel re-creates magnificently the whole way of life of the 
great Sicilian family, feudal and patriarchal, with its ancestry of 
saints and debauchees, its jealously guarded privileges and its 
princely generosity. But it is a way of life that is rapidly drawing 
to a close, and the Prince’s heart contracts when an army officer 
tells him in 1862: ‘Never have we been so disunited as since we've 
been reunited. Turin doesn’t want to cease being a capital. Milan 
finds our administration inferior to the Austrians’, Florence is 
afraid the works of art there will be carried off, Naples is moaning 
about the industries she’s lost, and here, in Sicily, some huge 
irrational disaster is growing up. For the moment, no one men- 
tions red shirts any more; but they'll be back again. When they've 
vanished, others of different colours will come; and then red ones 
once again. And how will it end? There’s Italy’s Lucky Star, they 
say. But you know better than me, Prince, that even fixed stars 
are so only in appearance.’ 
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Two generations later, in Venice on the eve of the Second 
World War, Religion and Fatherland are ludicrous words. Giorgio 
and Elena Partibon, in the convention of so many European novels 
since Cocteau’s Les Enfants terribles, are a young brother and 
sister, inseparable in the world of their own fantasy. The actes 
gratuits that they perform are not really gratuitous, but testify to 
‘the ridiculous vanity of any form of participation’. Uneasy about 
the war which they know will be forced on them by the mad rulers 
of that enemy city Rome, they become obsessively curious about 
their mysterious uncle Marco who disappeared after the First 
World War, leaving strange rumours behind him. At the end of 
the long complex novel Marco returns to claim the inheritance 
of the mother whom he had repudiated as he had repudiated his 
country, yet whose house he must rescue from strangers and 
acknowledge as his only true home. At last, face to face with the 
past, he must review his life, try to decipher its meaning. In a 
society where to conform is ignoble and not to conform is suicide, 
the only solution is flight: and Marco Partibon had fled from his 
family, his country, his profession, from marriage, from his daughter. 
He has pursued a policy of non-attachment, has shunned all responsi- 
bility, has moved from address to address, from Europe to North 
America, on the leading string of his own infatuation with free- 
dom. He has found temporary peace only with the Blumenfeld 
family who symbolize (there is much symbolism in this novel) the 
cause of internationalism. It was from the dying Leopold Blumen- 
feld that he heard the most lively and comforting words he had 
ever received: ‘See that you always perform actions, never gestures. 
If you find that you are living in falsity, free yourself from it at 
once, even at the cost of dying.’ 

Professor Pasinetti has said that the theme of Venetian Red is 
the struggle between the Partibons and the Fassolas, the artists and 
the politicians, The truth is that there is very little opportunity for 
struggle, and none for escape. Less lucky than his uncle, Giorgio 
cannot obtain a passport except for a brief visit to Germany, and 
there he witnesses a savage attack on the Jews that sickens him 
even more with his own government for having chosen such an 
alliance. The conformists of his generation, Enrico and Massimo 
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Fassola, fare no better than he does, for the war when it comes 
strikes first those who have eagerly anticipated it. The corruption of 
the body politic is shown most hatefully in the jackal figure of 
Enzo Bolchi, but when Giorgio attacks him it is only in a school- 
boy scuffle followed by a melodramatic letter of defiance. 

Both The Leopard and Venetian Red are excellent in their 
depiction of a local background, the endurance of Sicily’s stony 
frame, the shimmering evanescence of Venetian canals. Don Fa- 
brizio feels most completely himself at his beloved estate of Donna- 
fugata where no-one had ever counted all the rooms of the house 
and where the ‘archaic and aromatic countryside’ was just as ‘it 
had been found by Phoenicians, Dorians and Ionians when they 
disembarked in Sicily, that America of antiquity’. The Leopard 
has both power and grace; the sweep of the narrative, the freshness 
of the images, the realism of its characters and landscapes, give 
the reader unflagging delight. 


Though small was your allowance 
You saved a little store 


And those who save a little 


Shall get a plenty more. 


Thackeray 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Call us your bankers 
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Venice, the city built on water and in a continual state of 
apparent decay, is just as suitable a setting for Pasinetti’s much 
more conventionally conceived multiplicity of characters. Occupy- 
ing themselves with inconclusive conversations and hasty love 
affairs, their dominant emotions are apprehension, hopelessness, 
frustrated resentment, or an ambition directed towards disaster. 
The Lucky Star of Italy was veiled by blacker clouds in 1940 than 
the Prince of Salina in 1862 could ever have imagined. 

Both novels are the fruit of personal experience. Don Fabrizio 
is in part a portrait of Tomasi’s own great-grandfather, and Pasi- 
netti is himself an expatriate Venetian now teaching at the Uni- 
versity of California. He published Venetian Red in Italian a year 
ago, and his own English version has more of the awkwardness of 
a translation than Archibald Colquhoun’s fluent rendering of The 


Leopard, marred only by an occasional failure to catch a nuance 
of meaning. 


GIUSEPPE TOMASI DI LAMPEDUSA—The Leopard—Collins—255 


pp.—$3.50. 


Pp, M. PASINETTI—Venetian Red—Random House—503 pp.— 
$4.95. 


THE AFFAIR—C. P. Snow—Mac- 
millan—383 pp.—$3.50. 

Power, its acquisition and its mani- 
pulation: that is the theme that 
accounts for the deep impression 
C. P. Snow’s works have made as 
novels of our time. 

It is a cosmic theme. Yet (such is 
the nature of novels) it rings out 
most clearly not when the author 
treats of cosmic issues but when he 
examines a microcosm of power. 
When The New Men was whittled 
down into a television play the re- 
sult was a rather trite essay on Ban- 
the-Bomb, because it had been 
deprived of its real subject—the 
manoeuvrings for control of the 
Harwell establishment. And the full- 


est realization of the theme of power 
comes, of course, in The Masters, 
the story of the fourteen fellows of 
a Cambridge college. 

In The Affair we are back in the 
college, sixteen years later. As every 
reader of reviews knows by now, 
Lewis Eliot is called in to act in a 
miniature Dreyfus case which has 
deeply divided the fellows; I shall 
refrain from telling the story once 
more. What is worth noting is the 
way depth is given both to The 
Masters and to The Affair by the 
element of passing time and long 
acquaintance. 

The post-war college is subtly 
changed from what we and Lewis 
Eliot knew in the thirties. There are 
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At this season we bring to the attention of our readers 
books published during 1960 by members of the edi- 
torial board and writers who have on some occasion 


contributed to The Tamarack Review: 


The Luck of Ginger Coffey, a novel by BRIAN MOORE. 


Little, Brown. $4.00. 


The Many Colored Coat, a novel by MORLEY CAL- 
LAGHAN. Macmillan. $4.50. 


The Oxford Book of Canadian Verse, edited by 
A. J. M. SMITH. Oxford. $6.00. 


Winter Sun and Other Poems, by MARGARET AVISON, 
University of Toronto Press. $2.50. 


Fuseli Poems, by ELI MANDEL. Contact Press. $2.00. 


This Side Jordan, a novel by MARGARET LAURENCE. 


McClelland & Stewart. Cloth: $4.00. Paper: $2.50. 


Rivers Among Rocks, poetry by RALPH GUSTAFSON 
McClelland & Stewart. Cloth: $3.00. Paper: $1.50. 


Wind in a Rocky Country, poetry by ALDEN A. 
NOWLAN. Emblem Books. 50¢. 


more fellows (the Timberlake bene- 
faction, you remember) and their 
tone is different. Lewis Eliot and his 
friends tended to be leftist agnostics, 
gravely devoted to the forms and the 
wines of college life. Nowadays, the 
younger fellows are mostly religious 
Tories who are impatient of donnish 
niceties. But the procedures survive. 
Uncle Arthur Brown still controls 
the establishment, Winslow is more 
acid than ever, and Gay is still 
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capable of asserting himself at an 
awkward moment. The narrator is 
now a knight, and characteristically 
conveys the fact by the ostentatious 
avoidance of any direct reference to 
it. Paul Jago and his wife are in 
retirement, still at peace with each 
other at the price of bitterness to- 
wards the world—that is, the college 
And Crawford, whose _ election 
seemed a disaster in 1937, is com- 
pleting a most successful Mastership 
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The Blur in Between, poetry by AL PURDY. Emblem 
Books. 50¢. 


Rocky Mountain Poems, poetry by RALPH GUSTAF- 
son. Klanak Press. $1.75. 


Tale for the Bluebird, a novel by GERALD WEALES. 
Longmans, Green. $4.50. 


Season of Adventure, a novel by GEORGE LAMMING. 
Michael Joseph. $4.00. 


The Pleasures of Exile, a personal statement by 
GEORGE LAMMING. Michael Joseph. $5.00. 


Latticed Echoes, a novel by EDGAR MITTELHOLZER. 
British Book Service. $4.25. 


Eltonsbrody, a novel by EDGAR MITTELHOLZER. 
British Book Service. $3.00. 


Swann and Daphne, a story for children by ANNE 
WILKINSON. Oxford. $2.50. 


Canadian Short Stories, edited by ROBERT WEAVER. 
Oxford. $1.75. 


A They!, poetry by JOHN ROBERT COLOMBO. The 
Hawkshead Press. 25c. 
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tion I think I remember saying that in This brief book deserves serious at- 
om- my experience sensible men usually tention from critics and reviewers. 
hip reach sensible conclusions.” He said The sociology of literature is highly 
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relevant to its evaluation, and Mr 
Van Nostrand gives a_ carefully 
documented study of the effect on 
fiction of the structure of American 
trade publishing. In the process he 
employs some useful critical con- 
cepts: the true novel has ‘resonance’ 
because the narrative is surrounded 
by a series of ‘analogous conflicts’ 
which constitute its real essence; a 
novel is ‘denatured’ by being thinned 
down to the mere narrative; and the 
difference is that between The Scar- 
let Letter and Gone with the Wind. 

Mr Van Nostrand makes his point 
successfully and _ entertainingly, 
though perhaps less alarmingly than 
he intended. Genius has a way of 
exploiting and transcending the un- 
likeliest market conditions. However, 
the publishing pressures that tend to 
drive out the true novel in favour of 
the denatured article are beautifully 
delineated in a high-spirited history 


ST SILLS 
BEDFORD 


Mrs. Bedford won her 
reputation with her novel, 
A Legacy. This account 
of a visit to Mexico is 
one of those rare achieve- 
ments —a_ travel book 
that is a work of art. 


A VISIT 
TO DON OTAVIO 
$3.50 
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of an imaginary publishing house 
and the palace revolution caused by 
the careers of three of its books. 
This chapter is vigorous and wel] 
written, but the same cannot be said 
for the rest of the book. Mr Van 
Nostrand, an associate professor of 
literature dealing with the sociology 
of literature, writes less well, alas, 
than certain sociologists I know who 
write of literature. He writes, in fact, 
like this: 


‘With a plurality of characters the 
novel repeats the fact of involve. 
ment. It proceeds by addition or 
accretion. It gathers analogues to its 
subject by means of many relevant 
and contiguous encounters. . . . Its 
process can be described by a singu- 
lar verb: the novel intricates its con- 
flicts, so that...’ 


And so on. Denatured prose. And it 
would be a good idea to investigate 
the sociology of that, too. 

1.M.O. 


A VOICE FROM THE ATTIC— 
Robertson Davies—McClelland & 
Stewart—( Knopf )—360 pp.—$5.00. 


Most of Robertson Davies’s books 
have been rather casually put 
together, but the really striking 
thing about A Voice from the Attic 
is that its construction is positively 
rickety. Mr Davies urges us to be 
close and careful readers, and the 
careful reader of his book may 
wonder where its first and last chap- 
ters came from. They seem to be- 
long to some other book or to have 
been superimposed on this one to 
try to give it a theme. 

The major part of A Voice from 
the Attic consists of brief, informal 
essays about a great variety of 
books and writers, self-help texts, 
Joe Miller and Stephen Leacock, 
the theatre and its critics, private 








libraries and private presses, Joyce 
Cary and Lolita, a host of forgotten 
literary figures, and so forth. About 
such matters Mr Davies writes with 
wit and style. He has no original 
ideas to put forward, and he has no 
interest in textual analysis. But he 
is a man of letters fortunate enough 
to possess a good deal of curiosity, a 
lively intelligence, and the ability to 
write good prose. In this country, 
where most critics are solemn Puri- 
tans of high or low degree, we ought 
to cherish Mr Davies for his 
numerous virtues. 

But he has some obvious faults as 
well. In the first chapter of A 
Voice from the Attic Mr Davies 
issues a call to ‘the clerisy’—that 
is, to the true readers of books, 
whatever their station and wherever 
they may be found. But the rest of 
the book isn’t serious enough or 
original enough to gain the loyalty 


of this group of readers, and they 
will also be put off by the way Mr 
Davies evades any real discussion 
of the major writers of our time. 
Those who belong to ‘the clerisy’ 
may even be troubled by his persis- 
tent attacks on critics. Mr Davies 
has himself been a professional critic 
for many years (and a well-paid one 
too), and in A Voice from the 
Attic he seems all too eager to foul 
his own nest. 

The trouble is that for a long time 
Mr Davies has been playing a role— 
he is the Samuel Marchbanks of the 
literary world: a lovable curmud- 
geon—but now the role is getting 
out of hand. He has become condes- 
cending. It is true, as his publisher 
says, that he is also urbane. But if 
A Voice from the Attic proves any- 
thing, it proves that urbanity is not 
enough. 

R.W. 





TWO BOOKS OF POETRY 
The Middle Passage 
. BY LOUIS O. COXE 
$ A novel in verse, full of vivid descriptions of ship life and sharp, 
it dramatic dialogue, telling the story of a voyage of the slaver. 
1" Happy Delivery, out of Salem in the mid-1840’s. 
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Contributors 


MARGARET LAURENCE was born in Neepawa, Manitoba, and 
she has lived in England, British Somaliland, and Ghana. She jis 
now living in Vancouver. Her stories have appeared in Story, 
Queen’s Quarterly, Prism, and Winter’s Tales 6; her first novel, 
This Side Jordan, was published in the fall in Canada, the United 
States, and England. 

PHYLLIS GOTLIEB writes science fiction as well as poetry, and 
a story of hers appeared in the October issue of Fantastic. Her 
poems in this issue were broadcast some months ago by the cc. 
MORDECAI RICHLER is well known to readers of this magazine. 
His most recent novel is The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz. He 
is living in Canada at present and is working on a new novel and 
a book of short stories. 

MIRIAM WADDINGTON is well known as a poet and critic; 
her translations of the poetry of Yy. Y. SEGAL were broadcast a 
few months ago on the cBc program ‘Anthology’. A. M. KLEIN, 
who translated one of the Segal poems, is the distinguished Mon- 
treal poet. 

RALPH GUSTAFSON is publishing a book of poetry, Rivers Among 
Rocks, late in 1960. 

JOHN PETER was born in South Africa and now teaches English 
at the University of Manitoba. He is recognized in South Africa as 
a distinguished poet, and his work has been appearing more 
frequently of late in Canada. 

MILLAR MACLURE is the new editor of the University of Toronto 
Quarterly. 

JACK LUDWIG, a frequent contributor, is one of the editors of 
the new literary quarterly, The Noble Savage. 

BEATRICE CORRIGAN is in the Department of Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese in the University of Toronto. 
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new books for children 


THE PRINCESS OF TOMBOSO 
by FRANK NEWFELD 

This popular French-Canadian fairy tale trom The 
Golden Phoenix is here retold in a magnificent four-colour 
picture-storybook by a noted illustrator and book 
designer. Ages 5 to 8. 


S?.50. 


SWANN & DAPHNE 
hy ANNE WILKINSON 
illustrated by Leo Rampen 


\ modern fantasy about two strangely ‘different’ 
children and how they first contound then charm the 
average Community they come to live in briefly 

\ memorable story by a distinguished writer—an 
Associate Editor of The Tamarack Review. Ages 6 to 9 


$2.50. 


THE MAP THAT GREW 
written and illustrated by SELWYN DEWDNE) 


\n introduction to mapreading tor 8-to-1 1-year-olds 


which is combined with an excellent adventure story 


about two boys on a cross-country trip in Eastern Ontario 
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